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| The Great ‘Betrayal 


SUPPOSE you have been told that those who are 
fighting against. this India abdication policy are 
hopelessly outnumbered. Sir Samuel Hoare boasts 
that he has a majority of three to one in the House 
of Commons, four to one in the House of Lords, 
and three to one in the National Union of Conser- 
vative Associations. He certainly has got eleven to 
y two in the share that has been given to us upon the 

broadcast. No doubt these are great odds. But if our 

forbears had been cowed by heavy odds, the British 
Empire would have stopped at Brighton Beach. It 
__ would never have existed if Clive had not won the battle. 
_ of Plassey, not at five to one, or at ten to one, but at 
more than twenty to one. This India Home Rule plan 
strikes at the destiny of the British Empire; and the 


ey 


by ‘adroit manceuvre. It will be settled by the spirit of 
the British nation, by the march of world events and 
the faithful discharge of their duty, by men and 
nen spread throughout the land, whose constant 
sht is for the future of our country and whose will 


yer is unconquerable. 

of Practical Experience 

nuel Hoare boasted in his broadcast of all the 
roys, all the ex-Governors and other important 

ttes—I suppose I mustn’t call them ‘nobs’— 
ne has roped in on the side of Indian Home Rule. 


destiny of the British Empire will not be settled by mere’ 
_ numbers, by counting noses, by clever wire-pulling, 


By the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, M.P. 


He says he has all the authorities behind him. But what 
nonsense this is! These great personages who have 
sailed over the surface of Indian affairs, these political 
dreamers and schemers who love to air. their theories, 


' these exalted officials bound by their duty to the Govern- 


ment of the day, are not the only people who know about 
India. There are several hundred thousand practical 
people in this country who have lived or served in India. 
You can judge what I say for yourselves: you know what 
their opinion is. You must know someone who has come 
back from India; someone who has just had to live 
there in the ordinary way amid that vast population. 
Well, ask him his opinion.-Ask him to tell you plainly 
as man to man whether we are not on the highroad to 


losing our Indian Empire altogether. Ask him where he 


thinks we shall be in fifteen years if this Bill goes 


‘through. Ask him whether he believes from his own 


practical experience that it is a wise thing to force this 
western democracy business upon the enormous illiter- 
ate masses of poor toiling Indians just to gratify the 
ambitions of their political agitators and highbrows. 


_If you took a ballot on this India Home Rule Bill among 
the British electors who have lived in India and gave 


them each one vote for every year they have lived there, 
the verdict would be twenty, thirty, forty to one against 


“the policy which we are now told commands a prepon- 


derance of expert Anglo-Indian opinion. 
Then we are told that the working-classes or black~ 
coated working-men (and that is an important class, too) 


a nie TO fda 
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take no interest in India. Let them get on, they say, with 


_ their job, if they have got one! Let them leave this compli- 


cated Indian business to their superiors. What’s India got 


Ts 


to do with them? 


India and the Wage-earners of Britain © - 

_ My friends, to whom I now speak (and I have been 
trying for the last four years to speak to you about India 
on the broadcast), let me tell you India has quite a lot to 
do with the wage-earners of Britain. Why, the Lancashire 


‘cotton operatives have found that out all right. A hundred 


thousand of them are on the dole already; and if we lost 
India, if we had the same treatment from a Home Rule 


India as we have had (to our sorrow) from a Home Rule 


- Treland, it wouldn’t be a hundred thousand, it would be 


more like two million bread-winners in this country who 
would be tramping the streets and queuing up at the 


Labour Exchanges.: We have in this island a‘ population 


of forty-five millions living at a higher level than the 
people of any other European country. One-third of these 


would have to go down, out or under, if we ceased to be 


a great Empire with world-wide connections and trade. 
That would be the fate of the large population of Little 
England. And then they tell us that the relations of Great 
Britain and India are not a matter for the working-classes 
or for the ordinary elector. Oh, no, they say, all these lofty 


‘matters have to be settled by a lot of swells back-scratching 


each other and log-rolling at Westminster and Whitehall. 
The working-classes are not to be encouraged to take any 
interest in India. Let them mind their own business. 
India is nothing to do with them, nothing. It is only their 
daily bread. That’s all. 

But you will say, ‘We mustn’t exploit India. We mustn’t 


suck. the life out of these poor Indians for our own | 


benefit. We would scorn to do that. We would rather 
starve (or clem, as they say in Lancashire) than have them 


_- oppressed for our advantage’. But, my friends, the benefits 


which Britain derives from India are only a fraction of 
the blessings we have given to India in return. I do not 
speak only of the fruitful exchanges of trade. If a visitor 
came from another planet and looked out over this 
worried, perplexed and tumultuous human scene he 
would say, ‘Why is this continent of India, which is almost 
as large and as populous as Europe, so different from 
Europe, so different from the rest of Asia, indeed from 
the rest of the world? How is it that forty different nations, 
speaking twenty main languages, professing almost as 


_ many different religions, with all their fierce rivalries and 


quarrels are dwelling in absolute peace and safety? Why 
is this India the only soil of equal area upon which no 


battle has.been fought for eighty years? Why have these 


_ peoples no fear of invasion or foreign conquest? How is 


it that one law and one allegiance laps them in a common — 
* tranquillity? Whence comes this confidence that they have 


- in their Courts of Justice? How have they gained their 


universal assurance of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? Whence comes this strange immunity from 


every other continent, which today harass all the most 


civilised nations of the world? How is it India has. not. 


fallen into the anarchy which has: engulfed China or 


under the tyranny by which Russia is frozen and en- — 
slaved? Those are the questions which our astral visitor ~ 


would ask. And what would be the answer? The answer 


~ would be that far away there is a small island shrouded in 
- the mists of the Atlantic Ocean which by its sea power, 


~ by its heart’s blood and its civic virtues, has created and 


organised in two hundred years a serene and splendid 


harmony of peace and order, of tolerance, of justice and 


~ and barely fifty thousand soldiers, renewed from genera-_ 


of law. The answer would be that a few thousand officials 


“tion to generation, controlled by the Mother. of Parlia- 


ments and inspired by the venerable. symbols of the 
British monarchy, have been able to confer these inestim- — 
- eble blessings and privileges upon India with its three - 


Se 


+. e 


~ quite surely and firmly what we all hope the League of = _ 


_ What a shame it is that this case has not 


not only have to face our ordinary opponents, but when 
the whole of our own G.H.Q. is working on the other 


_ shoulders, nay, by giving them one sharp dig in the ribs, 


bulky Bill ever known. If it was as luminous as it is — 
voluminous, it would indeed command respect. But what 

is this India Home Rule Bill? I will tell you. Itisa 
‘gigantic quilt of jumbled crochet work. There is no 


~The supreme government of India is to be racked by 


- Governors armed with dictatorial powers if they dare to 
the perils and disasters which have darkened the life of » 


- parliaments on. the twentieth-century model. And these | 2 
- two opposite forces are to begin a wearing struggle with 


hundreds of millions, living as they do already on the 


_and misgovernment. 


‘condemn it and take it only as a stepping-stone for a 


hundred and fifty millions of people constitutin 
sixth of the human race. ‘ r 


The answer would be that Britain has ‘done for {ote 


Py 


Nations will some day be able to do for Europe, and that, 
freed from war and famine, the population of India has 
bounded up by 100 million in the last fifty years. Thatis © 
a proud answer. The kind of answer no other country has 
ever given in so great a matter; and the finest, most en-- 
during answer which our country will be able to giveon 
any question that will ever be asked her. Be 
been vindi- 
cated and proclaimed by the leaders of the Conservative 
party. There are.so many to decry British achievements: 
Why should they have presented themselves as the 
apologists of our rule in India? Why should they of all 
people hurry forward and use all their powers to bring to — 
an-end the high mission of Britain in the Orient? Future 
ages will regard it as incomprehensible that a handful of ; 
men, less than half-a-dozen, but with their hands upon 
the party machine, could have twisted the whole men- ~~ 
tality of the Conservative party into its present abject 
mood. No wonder the odds are heavy against us when we 


i 


side. Pretty rough, you say. By one heave -of your 


you can recall the Conservative party to its traditional 
duty. Why don’t you do it? You’d be all the better for it, 
and so would they. ys i Lae ees 


‘A Monstrous Monument of:'Shame’ > 


Sir Samuel Hoare has thrust upon Parliament the most 


theme; there is no pattern; there is no agreement; there 
is no conviction; there is no simplicity; there is no courage. 
It is a monstrous monument of shame built by the 


gmies. - 

India is to be subjected to a double simultaneous con- 
vulsion in the Provinces and at the Centre by a crazy 
attempt to create a Federal system, before the units which 
compose it have even been formed. The wall before the ~ 
bricks are made; the faggot before the stakes are cut! The 
faithful, trustworthy Indian police, the mainstay of peace 
and order, are to be disturbed and harassed by divided _ 
allegiances arising from unsure, irrational compromise. __ 


dyarchy—rival authorities clutching at the levers of 
power. In a period of severe economic and financial stress 
India is to be launched upon another ten years of furious, 
costly, sterile political struggles fought out in the heart 
and brain of the Central Government, as well as in those 
of the Provincial Administration. There are to be eleven 


use them: that is to say, eleven potential kings of the © 
seventeenth-century: type. There are to be eleven actual 


one another which will plunge India into deepening con- 
fusion and will impose upon these helpless millions, and 
very margin of existence, a cruel new burden of taxation = 


Whom Does the White Paper Satisfy? “gee 


ca 
ut 
+ 


~ =e 
And all for what? Whom does this White Paper Home _ 
Rule satisfy? The Socialist party, while they urge iton, __ 


further downward leap. The Indian Liberals have con 


~ 


eS 


the au cy by a 
and safeguards that they have little confidence in what. 
do. They give and they take back, and then half give 

hey concede a principle, they deny it in performance. 


thors of t 


can be upset. They tempt and they disappoint. 
y speak with double voices; one to the House of Commons, 
ther to the Indian politicians. They will be disbelieved 
1. They deserve to be disbelieved by both. ieee 
is said if we do not swallow this Indian betrayal the 
lied National Government will be weakened, the Con- 
tive party will be divided, the Socialists will come in at 
eral Election, and they will serve the country even 
What then, they ask, what then, they sneer, can we do? 
ends, it is remarkable how often the difficult problems 
of life can be settled by plain action. ‘Act well thy part; there 

Honour lies! That is the only safe course. We ought all 
0 our duty and act simply and straightforwardly according 
our convictions. Then it may well be we shall gain a reward 
_ beyond our fondest hopes, and certainly far above the most 

laborious calculations. == _- -s 


__ The other day I urged the Conservative party to ask them- 

selves one or two blunt questions. Would any other country in 
* the modern world behave as we are doing about our great 
possessions and markets over the seas? Would France? Would 
____ Holland? Would Italy? These friendly countries stand amazed 
at British folly. Would Germany? Why, she is preparing to 


fuse, and then they furnish the weapons by which - 


Z — 
- » reclaim by force of arms the colonies and possessions of which— 


she has been deprived. Then there is Japan, which at the other 
end of the world is building up an Empire while we seem 
___ ready to let ours all drift away on the ebb of the tide. 
_. There is one more question we must ask ourselves. The 
_ storm clouds are gathering over the European scene. Our 
____ defences have been neglected. Danger is in the air. . . yes, 
I say in the air. The mighty discontented nations are reaching 
___ out with strong hands to regain what they have lost; nay, to 
= > gain a predominance which they have never had. Is this, then, 
the time to plunge our vast dependency of India into the 
__. melting-pot? Is this the time fatally to dishearten by such a 


Dg yk aes is 


HE Bill for Indian Constitutional Reform which we 


almost unanimous disapproval. This opposition is not 
a based on any hatred of Great Britain. The Indian 
masses and their leaders desire nothing better than to be 


___ partners and friends with the British people. 
___* ‘Their national self-respect will not, however, allow them 
any longer to be treated as an ignorant subject race. They 
___ fefuse to accept a Constitution imposed upon them by alien 


___ speaking in the name of the King-Emperor, that the British 
“people were determined that in process of time, India should 
be ruled by Indians and become a partner of her own free 
will in the British Commonwealth of Nations. "4 

We have also encouraged Indians of all classes to come to 
Britain, Europe and America, and to learn through experience 
and education the meaning of government of the people, by. 
the people, for the people; and the value of liberty of thought 
and freedom of speech. Tens of thousands of young Indians 
have learnt what to them has been an entirely new philosophy 
of living, and have returned to their native land determined 
to work for a new India, free from foreign domination, and of 
~ equal status with the rest of the world. . 


> * . 


his proposed Constitution completely fails to give India 


yocratic, and leaves ultimate control over all Indian 

s with the British Viceroy and Provincial Governors. 

d by a facade fe make-believe democracy is 
of this scheme. 2 ee aia 

on of the scheme cannot come into opera- 


Me 


- ¢onquerors. The Indian people have been taught by Viceroys, . 


are discussing has been received in British India with — 


of Nations. . ~ 


ernment by the people. It is cumbersome, costly and 


rt 


are the latest of many conquerors, and we are the only con- 


querors who have ever made the well-being of the Indian — 
masses their supreme satisfaction. What is the chief shame of 


this India Home Rule Bill? It is that we finally withdraw our 
guardianship from this teeming myriad population of Indian 


toilers. We withdraw our protection from their daily lives. We 
withdraw it not merely as'an experiment which can be brought 


to an end at any moment; but as a solemn abdication and 


repudiation of duty. We are henceforward to shrug our Py 


shoulders about their education and their hospitals, the canals 
which water their fields, the courts of justice upon which they 
rely, and we cut them from the House of Commons which has 
so long been their shield. In view of the many failures which 
have followed the 1919 experiment I have proposed a system 
of grants-in-aid administered by an Inspectorate. But this is 
spurned by Sir Samuel Hoare..We deliver the Indian popula- 
tion to inefficiency, nepotism and corruption. We entrench 
against them the most narrow, bitter and squalid vested 
interests and superstitions. And this is called ‘Progress’! 

_. What do the Socialists say themselves? Mr. Attlee, the 
official spokesman of the Socialist party—the party who think 
they are soon again going to be the rulers of our country— 
said ‘We do not want to hand over the workers and peasants 
of India to the princes, landlords, moneylenders, industrialists 
and lawyers. I fear that that is what we are doing’. Those are 


terrible words, and I, as a Conservative opposed to his party — 


on so many points, tell you that they are true. There is no 
exaggeration in them. They are the brutal truth. By this deed 
we abandon our mission in the East, the faithful discharge of 
which has been our greatest glory. By it we blacken the face 
of Britain with an indelible stain and rend the life of India 
with an incurable wound. Ps ars 

' Listen to reason. Listen to prudence. Listen to justice. 
Listen to honour. Claim your rights. with confidence... Dis- 
charge your mission with fidelity and preserve to your children 
the glory and estate their fathers won. “ag? 


ws . a Demand for Partnership 


"By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE LANSBURY, MP. 


tion until a proportion of the Princes are satisfied. Indeed, 


any or all of them may refuse to come in, and by so doing . 


wreck the scheme. Quite different is the treatment of the 
people of British India: they are given no choice. The scheme 
is to be imposed upon them against their will, and when 
passed, changes cannot be discussed for a period of ten years. 
“ This is a policy which the Labour Party cannot possibly 
support. The Party’s declaration of policy, made with the full 
assent of the present Prime Minister at the 1927 Annual Con- 
ference of our Party, is this: 


- We reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full se!f-govern- 
ment .and self-determination. Therefore the policy of the 
British government should be one of continuous co-operation: 
with the Indian peoples with the object of establishing India 
at the earliest possible moment and by her consent as an equal 
partner with the other members of the British Commonwealth 


~ The Prime Minister may have changed his mind. We stand 
immovably by our declared policy. The people of India must 
secure power to control their own lives. ‘The social, industrial 
and economic condition of the masses is most pitiable. Poverty 
of an indescribable character is the Jot of millions. All the 
diseases created by starvation, lack of sanitation, bad water 


and foul housing conditions destroy each year millions of 
babies, children, women and men. 


Low Standard of Living . 
* Here are some official figures taken from the report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India. They tell us: ; 
* That thé last census report shows that ae per cent, of the 
houses in Bombay city are one-roomed; and 


__ Ido not take so poor a view of our moral rights in India as _ 
is fashionable nowadays. We are no alien power in India. We 


the Labour Office — 


216 


Soaaile. “budget investigations of 1921-22 ‘showed that 97 per 
cent. of the working classes are. accommodated i in one-roomed 
tenements, with as nay as six to nine persons living in one 
room. 

That in Karachi almost one-third of the whole population in 
crowded at the rate of six to nine persons in a room, while in 
Ahmedabad~73 per-cent. of the working classes live. in one- 
roomed tenements. 

Corresponding figures for other cities such as Cawnpore, 
Howrah, Calcutta and Madras are unobtainable, but our obser- 
vations showed that nearly all the workers live in single rooms. 

To those who say that India cannot afford to spend more on 
public health services we reply that she cannot afford to do 
otherwise. 


~ The Public Health Commissioner in his Annual Report for 
5 1931 states that: 


i The death rate was 24.8 per 1,000 of the 1931 census popu- 
» lation. 
Dar teaiges the preceding five years the percentage was slightly 
igher 
%,. The death rate of infants below one year old was 178.8 
per 1,000 in 1931, and 180.8 per 1,000 in 1930. omng the 
preceding five years it was 177.6 per 1,000. 


- .. The Royal Commission on Labour in India further states: 


It is known that the: average expectation of life at birth. is, 


only about 25 years, as compared with over 54 years ‘in Greats 


Britain. 

‘And: The infantile Groreslity, rate for Bombay City in 1920 
was 298 per 1,000 births, and recent reports on health conditions 
im Madras and Rangoon’ give rates of Race to 350 per — for 
certain parts of thesé ‘cities; 


“What earthly use is there in Boaattig® a great increase a“ 


- population if living conditions are so foul as to produce such’ . 


appalling death tates? 

‘Mr. Mehta, the Indian delegate to ie International Labour’ 
Conference, speaking’ at Geneva in June last, declared that in” 
India there were no fewer than forty million unemployed, of 
whom thirty-three million were agricultural labourers. These’ 
masses of unwanted people have no out-relief, no unemploy- 
ment pay, but just manage to exist in‘a state of continual semi- 
starvation. 


_ What India Gives and Gets, 


There are people who, when we talk of these things, ask us 
to put against them the enormous benefits our rule has con- 
ferred upon India. A British statesman once said, ‘We are in 
India to make money’. And this, of course, is true. Imperial- 

_ism does not often conquer deserts. Of course, railways have 
been built; some, the Indians say, are only needed for strategic 
purposes. "A great barrage which stores up water has been 
built at Sukker. Huge factories, cotton mills, coal mines, iron, 
steel and jute works, irrigation and other works have been car- 
tied out; a new Delhi and many other palatial buildings and 
enterprises. Every penny of the cost of these industrial and 
other undertakings is paid, or is being paid for, out of the 
miserable earnings of the sweated poverty-stricken workers 
and peasants, plus what the State takes by taxation from 
money-lenders, financiers, and employers. Every public 
‘official, from His Excellency the Viceroy—including the pomp 

and pageantry of the Viceregal Court—down to the least of 
civil servants, together with pensions and salaries of Anglican 
bishops and clergy, are all paid for by the people of India. 

These Indian workers and ts are not paupers or 
‘debtors to any nation. Out of their lives of cruel hardship and 
destitution on the land and in mill, mine and workshop, they 
help us to maintain our relatively high standard of living. If a 
balance sheet could be prepared showing gains and losses by 
either nation, we should find it heavily weighted in favour of 
Britain in a financial and material sense. 

Indians also give us service in other ways. They fight in and 
help us pay for war. The late Lord Birkenhead says that the 
Indian troops prevented the defeat of the Allies in France, 
‘and that without them the War would have been lost. These 
poverty-stricken masses, without being asked, are responsible 
for a loan of £200 millions raised asa free gift to aid Britain and 
-her Allies to carry on the Great War. When the struggle ended 

and pestilence ran like a whirlwind of destruction through the 
world, the people of India were smitten as no other nation was 
-smitten.. It. has been estimated that her dead through the 
pestilence outnumbered. the losses during the War endured by 
all other nations put together. They suffered so heavily be- 
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THE LISTENER 
cause their conditions of life were: 59 desperately 


~ tions. of-the -British. Government in enacting the Statute of 


of doing to others as you would be done by, is not an empty 
x between 1 


stricken. 
When their aid is needed our Indian brothers and siste ters are 
considered as worthy partners to suffer or die by the side of men — 
from these Islands and the Dominions in the partnership — 
associated with the bestial business of war. The cost imposed 
on India for defence is a higher proportion of its national in- 
come than that of any other nation in the world—that is, 62} 
per cent. of all expenditure by the Central.Government.. The 
enormous cost is partly accounted for-by the extremely high — 
cost of British troops. This is one of, the most ayes: reasons 
why India wants her own army. Perea ad < 
We Should Honour Our Pledges > ea =: 
There is one question concerning ‘iational honout which T 
must beg you to consider. No matter what form of democratic 
government may ultimately be set up in India, Great Britain is — 
in honour bound. to.admit India into the British Common- 
wealth as a partner.of equal status with all the other Domin- 
ions. When Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) spoke for His 
Majesty at Delhi on November 1, 1929, in reply to those who 
doubted the sincerity of our promises, he said: “Butin'viewof =| 
the doubts which have been expressed both in Great Britainand = 
India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the inten- * 


1919, I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty” 's Govern- 
ment ,to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit i in the 
declaration of 1917 that.the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress as there contemplated is the attainment of 
Dominion Status’. 

This new. Bill contains no reference to these pledges, and 
“makes no reference either to Dominion status or equal part- 
nership. The Joint Select Committee’s Report was also silent 
‘on the subject. Many Tory speakers declare that neither Lord 
Irwin’s statement nor any other similar statement made in the 
name of the King-Emperor by Viceroys, Royal - Princes ‘or 
anyone else on behalf of British Governments have any bind- 
ing effect because such declarations cannot be binding unless 
first approved by the House of Commons This may be good 
constitutional law—I don’t know as I am not learned in the 
law. I am quite certain, however, that you agree with me that 
the Government should give a clear straightforward answer 
to the Indian demand for partnership and equality of status. 

The people of India do not desire a mere general statement; 
they demand that Parliament shall be asked to put the validity 
of these pledges beyond dispute by embodying them in the 
new Constitution. 

I have not spoken of the proposed provincial legislatures 
because, although it is agreed that these are based on slightly 
more progressive lines than the Federal scheme, the stark fact 
remains that the checks and safeguards, the upper-chambers, 
and dictatorial powers vested in the Viceroy and Governors 
largely vitiate whatever new powers are given. 

As to whether Indians will or will not work the. aoe if “4 
it is ever passed as a whole, that is for them to decide. They are 
quite capable of deciding such a question. I can only say that 
I agree with my colleagues that in similar circumstances we 
should get every ounce of goodness out of legislation passed 
against our will, and continue to as to win pees to 
amend or repeal bad laws. 


What Can Be Done by Goodwill 
I am sorry no Indian speakers have as yet been asked to 
speak at this microphone on behalf of their country. You 
have a right to hear them, and they have a right to tell you 
in their own way why they so bitterly oppose this Bill. No 
other people but ourselves can speak for us. A few broadcast 
talks between Indian arid British speakers would certainly be 
more useful than hearing only our side of the question. 

I wish you could see and hear young Indians like Shiva 
Rao.and Mr. Joshi addressing our Trades Union Congress. 
We have had similar s coming to us for over twenty — 
years, and between us there has already grown up a com- 
radeship which is based on the application of the doctrine of _ 
brotherhood. We know that goodwill, practising the doctrine 
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View from a monastery in Jehol 


From ‘Jchol, die Raiserstadt’, by Sven Hedin (Brockhaus-verlag) 


The Making of Manchukuo 


By Dame RACHEL. CROWDY 


Dame Rachel Crowdy was Chief of the Social Questions and Opium Traffic Section of the League of Nations from 1919 
to 1931, and was a Delegate to the Pacific Relations Conference in Shanghai in 1931 ; 


HE Far ‘East, its thoughts and its habits, are so 
‘awfully unlike those of any other part of the world, 

that no one ought to talk about it with any degree 

of authority unless she has been born or bred there. 

My. only excuse for speaking about. Manchukuo—the 
cradle of conflict, or the tinder-box of Asia, as it has been 
called—is that I only came back a day or two ago from spending 
two months there. I had paid a flying visit to the fringe of the 
country in 1931, when. the Japanese moved into Mukden, then 
North China, and finally proclaimed an independent State, and 
I wanted to go back and see what progress, if any, had been 
made since those days. During my stay, I couldn’t help 
wondering if Japan would ever have put her hand to.the plough 
if she had realised what a furrow she had to drive! Though 
called an independent State, an Empire under a young Em- 
peror who himself once.ruled all China, it is Japanese money 


which pays for the upkeep of the Government, it is Japanese _ 


money which is developing industry, and it is the Japanese 
Army which of necessity to a large extent controls, orders and 
supports. 
_ In fact, not to mince matters, without Japan the * inde- 
pendent State ’ would not exist. It is she who is developing the 
country and it is the Japanese taxpayer who is footing the bill, 
and a very heavy one it is: it remains to be seen how long he 
will do so, but I leave high politics to others. 

Manchukuo is as varied in her inhabitants as in her scenery. 
All the nationals of the Far East are there—Chinese, Japanese, 


~Manchurians, Mongolians and Koreans—but, though Japan 


dominates, it is the Chinese who predominate everywhere, and 


it was for me quite impossible to think for a single second of 


the country as anything except Chinese. The rich Chinese men 
have left, and with the exception of those-men who hold 
Government positions, it is the small farmer, the labourer, the 
coolie and the little shopkeeper who have survived the change 
of regime. 

It is very difficult for you in your Western-built houses to 
imagine what the cottage of a Manchurian labourer is like— 
little mud houses with the long brick bed, heated from below, 
on which the whole family sleeps. In the case of the farms 
there is generally a high mud stockade, surrounding the house 
and the farm buildings, for that can easily be defended. Their 
food, a bowl of rice or sometimes millet, and, if a few cents are 
forthcoming, an occasional bowl of tea. 

I saw a woman’s prison in Manchukv 0, and I had to remem- 
ber to say to myself all the time that I mustn’t compare it with 
conditions that I knew in the West, but with what seemed to 
me to be the incredible discomfort of any very poor Chinese 
home. To some of the inhabitants that prison must have given 2 
sense of security which they hadn’t known for years, at least a 
daily meal and a cup of hot water, which their own houses 
couldn’t always produce for them. And they had some degre= 


-of medical attention by the help of the Scottish Mission. A 


woman prisoner is allowed to have her children in prison with 
her—a comfort for the mother perhaps, but what of the future 
of the child? 

The féét of many of the women are still bound, and I used to 
marvel when I saw them at their house-work or walking over 
the rough fields with their tiny distorted feet, whose bones 
have been broken in childhood. Two other things struck 
me specially about women in Manchukuo; one that even in the 
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darkest of streets at night, one never saw a boy and girl loitering 
and love-making together, as one does in all the cities of the 
_ West—they are more decorous. The other thing was that I 
never saw a strand of grey in the long, thick, oily black hair 
of the Chinese women. I never had the courage to enquire 
the secret of that eternal youth! 

Motors are still few and far between in Manchukuo. In 
cities like Mukden, the old capital, or Hsinking, the new, one 
sees them of course. Government servants, foreign Consuls, 
Press representatives and Japanese business men—who are 
more and more in evidence—use them, but for the most 
part it is still the rickshaw, drawn by the coolie (looking like an 
Elizabethan page in his fur cap) that one sees, or the little 
tough Manchu pony with his long-legged rider’s feet touching 
the ground, or the cart pulled by square-faced bullocks, which 
to me mean transport in Manchukuo. There is one other kind 
of transport which I always hated to see—heavy carts drawn 
by a team of men: for sometimes, alas, the labour of a man is 
cheaper than that of an animal in the Far East. 

Sometimes too, on the country roads, one sees a mule 


Chinese ‘big-sword’ troops defending Jehol in 1933 


pannier—a litter with mules harnessed back and front. More 
often than not that means a missionary on one of his or her 
journeys, preaching from village to village, going without any 
fear whatsoever, or any apparent fear, into the opium dens to 
put up notices against the dangers and evils of opium smoking, 
or perhaps visiting the brother missionaries, cut off from 
ordinary companionship in some out-of-the-way place in 
bandit country. Like all of us who yead the newspapers, I had 
known that there were still bandits and kidnapping going on 
in Manchukuo, but I hadn’t realised till I had been for a week 
or two in the country, how ‘bandit conscious’ everybody 
becomes out there and what good reason really they have for 
being so. My first walk by the golf links in Mukden made me 
realise, for we zig-zagged like snipe. I was told it was unwise 


to go near any bushes—bandits took shelter behind them. -~ 


The fact that most of the bushes could not have concealed-even 
a baby bandit did not seem to have dawned on anyone. No! 
bandits and bushes both began with a B and that seemed to 
be enough! 

I only once fully realised what kidnapping might mean. I 
was driving rather late at night, owing to a burst tyre, back 
to the city of Jehol, the chief city, along one of the many new 
roads which are stretching their long fingers over the country- 
_ side, when suddenly we came upon burning houses and a 
great grouping of men round the fires. The chauffeur spun 
off the road on to the sandy track below it, my little Japanese 
friend covered her eyes with the sleeves of her kimono; I 
could feel the muscles of the missionary sitting beside me 
tighten. We circuited, fording two streams and joining the 
main road several miles further on. As a matter of fact, not 
one of us made a comment, but the rest of the drive was rather 
silent! : 
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~ One was told by the officials that banditry was getting less 5: ‘ | 


and less, and I believe that to be the case. But even so, it is a 


very real evil and has to be fought, and is being fought very 5 ‘ 3 


efficiently by the Japanese army. So many circumstances can 
make a bandit in Manchukuo. Profession, poverty, or anger 
against an alien administration deeply resented. There is a 
recent law by which no farmers may own fire-arms. The 
object of that law is fairly obvious but its consequences may 
be disastrous. Whereas in old days a few well-armed farmers 
could hold a village from attack, today no sort of fight can 
be put up by a few unarmed men against a host of armed 
ones, so the farmers’ stock is stolen and they themselves fre- 
quently carried away, either for ransom or to swell the ranks 
of the bandit armies. 

A few months ago some officials of a big film company 
were kidnapped on the Chinese Eastern Railway, and since 
then no train may run by night on that part of the line. 

I took the day coolie train rather than the ordinary passenger 


train and realised as we dawdled along through deserted - 


countryside how easy a hold-up would be and how grateful at 
any moment we might have to be to our guards who’ 
sat talking to us, with their bags of ammunition be- 
tween their feet and their sharp-shooters across their 
knees. They and some of the coolie passengers had 
at first been antagonistic to us, but. we shared our 
fruit with them, posed them, much to their pleasure, 
for photographs, with their rifles or bundles as the 
case might be, and made them point out on our map 
the towns from which they came, and where they were 
born, and ended by parting with mutual regrets. 
Once again, in Harbin, I understood bandit con- 
sciousness when I picked up the one English paper 
and read the following: ‘Owing to the fact that drastic 
changes have been made in the police force and to 
increased vigilance, it is fair to say that banditry has 
been practically exterminated in the main streets of 
Harbin’. I saw at last the raison d’étre of the two 
burly White Russian Guards who had accompanied 


where White Russian women make the few cents they 
can in the cellars by the banks of the Sungari river. 
Our two body-guards sat with their revolvers in their 
hands in the entrance of each place we visited, and 
breathed, I’m sure, a sigh of relief when they landed 
us at last safely at our hotel. 

Those same White Russians are another of those 
problems with which the Administration will have to 
cope, sooner or later. In Harbin alone there are about 60,000 


Topical 


Russians, of whom half are men who are connected with the | 


Chinese Eastern Railway and the remainder White. Russians 
and their families who came in as refugees after the Revolution. 

The majority of those refugees are permanently on the 
fringe of starvation. Some make their livings by keeping small 
shops which are patronised by the Russian railwaymen and 
their families. When the Chinese Eastern passes out of 
Russian hands, as it is soon going to do, the situation will be 
worse, for then naturally the Russian shops will be replaced 
by Japanese ones, serving their own people. No wonder there 
is a great deal of drug-taking among those White Russians, 
especially among the young, who have no memories and 
no hope. Re 

The Japanese certainly took on a giant’s task when they 


Whether one approves or not of their original action (and it 
is not my business here to approve or to disapprove), it has 


to be owned that they have faced their task most valiantly, - 


according to their own lights. S 4 

There is something of a crusading spirit among the young 
Japanese one meets there. They may not have to die for Man- 
chukuo, but they have to live in Manchukuo, something 
which to many of them is infinitely harder—something which 
means uncongenial exile. 

The Japanese have something to show for all their efforts. 
Roads and railways are knitting c 
where. The immense new port of Rashin, which it is said will 


be able to deal with a million tons of shipping a year, on the — 
north-east coast of Korea, will link up with the railway trans- 


port of Manchukuo and give a further incentive to her trade. 
Everywhere in the capital Government buildings are being 
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us the night before to the heartbreaking dance-halls ~ 


‘made themselves responsible for the future of Manchukuo, ‘ 


the country together every- _ 


6 FEBRUARY 1935 


built of a kind which would not shame the greatest cities of 
the world, and in the town-planning nothing seems to have 
been forgotten—even down to playing-grounds for the chil- 
dren. The country is more ordered than it was—that is beyond 
dispute. How much that order is to the advantage of its 
inhabitants and how much to the newcomer is more debatable. 
It is true that it is being quickly indus- 
trialised, but I could not help asking myself 
what had happened to the farmers and 
the small shopkeepers whose plots of 
land are now covered with the new fac- 
tories which have sprung up in and around 
Mukden. 


Industrialisation means employment, of 
course, but how much labour is imported 
from Korea? What of the small shopkeeper 
whose trade has dwindled through the com- 
ing of the Japanese merchants and shop- 
owners? And most of all, it would be of 
interest to know what has become of the 
farmers whose lands are now occupied by 
Korean farmers and Japanese ex-service 
men? All these factors must be taken into 
consideration when. one considers. Man- 
chukuo today. One must try to take an 
objective view. 


I asked a good many people who know the 
situation in Manchuria far better than I do 
whether the Japanese have brought any sort 
of order out of the chaos in the Province of 
Jehol, and I found that even the people who 
had been most opposed to the Japanese 
action in 1933 had to own that, whatever the general 
situation in Manchuria may be, the people in the Province 
of Jehol are in a better situation today than they were 
two years ago. This is partly because the War Lord who 
ran the Province before the Japanese came in happened to be a 


Industrialised Manchukuo—a compound in an important mining district in Meee 


particularly bad specimen. He oppressed the people, taxed 
them out of existence, seized their crops, particularly their 
opium crops, without payment. It was a rule of terror. Today 
the people are at least sure that their crops will be paid for; 
they know what their taxes will be; they are protected by, and 
not from, the soldiers; their currency is stable; and a great deal 
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has been doneto reduce the epidemics of cholera, dysentery and 
plague. Added to that, in that particular province they are 
safer from bandits today than they have been for a very long 
time. 

But all the time I was there I had the feeling that ‘Be pre- 
pared’ was in the air. I saw dug-outs in the school grounds; the 


Market place of Peipiao, Jehol’s chief junction town, showing sacks of raw liquorice, an 


important local product. 
E. N:A. 


school-children were being told what to do if there were air or 
gas attacks. I suppose one was particularly struck by this 
because Jehol seemed such a small city hidden away in such 
large mountains. One day in particular, there was a feeling of 
great uneasiness and the Japanese women who had come in by 
the lorry load with the army were hurriedly 
evacuated. In the barrack hospital of the 
7th Cavalry Division, now quartered in the 
grounds of the Old Palace, I found a poster 
of a soldier on horseback, and underneath 
was written: ‘It is 30 years since Japan’s last 
great victory, Manchuria-Mongolia’. And 
last, but not least, everywhere in every 
direction from Jehol roads and railways are 
being laid pointing north-west, west and 
downwards. 


America seems to have received with enthu- 
siasm Dr. Adrian Boult, the B.B.C. Music 
Director, on his first appearance to conduct 
on that side of the Atlantic. The American 
Press is full of praise for thé first two concerts 
which he has conducted with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. According to the Boston 
Evening Transcript, the audience at Cambridge; 
Mass., ‘was delighted with the programme 
(which included Elgar’s 2nd Symphony), with 
the brilliant orchestral playing, with the con- 
ductor’s manner on the stage, and his way 
with the music’. Other newspapers declare 
that Dr. Boult’s conducting was all the more 
effective because of ‘its complete lack of obvious 
A. showmanship’. ‘Dr. Boult is a first-rate con- 

ductor’, declares the Boston Globe (January 12) 
‘... ..He is a quietly imposing figure upon the stage, where 
his extreme height is magnified to gigantic proportions’. 


The engagement is announced of Miss Janet Adam Smith, 
Assistant Editor of THE LIsTENER, to Mr. Michael Roberts, 
critic and poet, who has frequently contributed to the columns 


_of THE LISTENER. 


_ greater unity of the people, expects to be listened to when 
‘it speaks. Moreover, important announcements are made, 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
Wa. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
- tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Overseas and Foreign, 19s. 6d. 
Shorter periods, pro rata. Postage for single copies of 
this issue: Inland, 14d.; Foreign, 2d. . 


Life’s “New Necessary 


RECENT judgment of a German Court of Law 
bears witness to the rising legal status of wireless 
sets. They are on their way to being classed as 
_ A necessaries, of which debtors must not be de- 
priv red, -any more than they may be deprived of the bare 
essentials of living or of the tools by which they can earn 


their bread. The German judgment does not rest on the - 


necessity for musical entertainment, but on‘the import- 


ance of talks and news. The Government, which in. 


Germany occupies the “Nation’s Hour’, as it_is called, 
with civic instruction and education making for the 


and since the time of Dr. Briining’s Chancellorship, laws 
have been promulgated over the air. “Io obtain knowledge 
on all these matters and to yield himself to the stimulation 


which they produce is necessary for every member of the 


nation. A wireless apparatus is, therefore, today a portion 


_ of the-intellectual requirements of every member of the 


nation and indispensable to him’, says the Court. It is no 
answer for the angry creditor to say that his debtor can 
listen in public places, because drinks have to be bought 
at such centres, and men listen more attentively and are 
more impressed in their own homes. The judgment is in 
keeping with the general trend on.the Continent towards 
an ever closer association of Governments with wireless, 
as. broadcasting ceases to be thought of as primarily a 
form of entertainment. —_. 

This new invention has come at a time when the arts of 


propaganda are being sedulously studied everywhere, and, 


like the film news-reel interview, it enormously extends the 


area over which a public man can make a personal impres- 
_ sion. Propaganda is a word with an unfortunate flavour 

about it, and there is no term in equal currency to express 
the spreading of ideas without implying an indifference to 
the truth on the part of the spreader. The publicmanatthe_ 


microphone i in a studio, talking with one particular listener 
in his mind (as most of the masters of the art do), lacks the 
support of the massed faces of those who’agree with him. 
Such conditions make for reasonableness on his part, 


ak hogan: Phot ats some epee 


: friends, and tell them Huey Long is on the air, and has 


_ raised to a higher power. Oratory, which it was plausible 


_ hear the real uninterpreted voices of each other. A world — 


- certainly easy today for quite indolent. 

good idea of what public figures of the. day recall profess. _ 
President Roosevelt’s famous “fireside broadcasts, for. 
instance, explaining in simple and direct language one or ~ 
other of the fields of his constructive ability, are triumphs _ 
of the intimate use of the wireless.-The Governor of — 
Louisiana, Mr. Huey Long, whom many acute observers — 
of the American scene regard as a portent, reminiscent of. _ 
Andrew Jackson a hundred years ago, and, like him, thes 
western champion of those with little or nothing to lose, i is 
spreading his influence beyond his own State by a con- 
fident and highly personal broadcasting technique. Mr. 
Raymond Swing describes in the Nation how he sets about 
it. “Hullo, friends, this is Huey Long speaking. And Ihave — 
some very important revelations to make. But _before I _ 
begin I want you to do me a favour. I am going to talk. “$3759 
along without saying anything special for four or five 
minutes, just to keep things going. While I’m doing that = 
I want you to go to the telephone and call up five of your 


some very important revelations to make’. Thus, says 
_ Mr. Swing, ‘he builds up an audience. He then can hold it 
for an hour or even two, weaving a speech of argument and 
anecdote and special pleading which is entertaining and ~ 
informative, and quietly eats away any latent prejudice of 
his listeners’. This is the time-honoured method of the 
street corner orator, talking away till a crowd gathers, now 


to dismiss a few years ago as a waning art, has reasserted 
itself alike in purer and America, as a mighty Pes 
among men. 
But if the wireless can be used to extend the range ben 
influence of strong representative personalities, it also 
makes very much easier the spread of authentic political 
information. The new development in the international 
exchange of impressions, whereby English and American 
- speakers are to speak fortnightly to the nation of the other 
on recent events as they see them, isa case very muchto 
the point. To misstate the attitude and feelings of a foreign 
people is immensely ‘easy, and l’absent a toujours tort. 
It is in private argument rather than in responsible public 
utterance that the views of foreigners are to us habitually — 
wronged, the world over. French, Germans, Russians, ~ 
Italians, Japanese, their ambitions and desires are con- 
scripted and dressed up to suit the needs of the argument, ~ 
whatever it may be. Through the wireless nations can 


whose inhabitants had grown accustomed to hearing — 
everybody explaining himself might well continue to bea _ 
world full of antipathies and even enmities, but its 
passions would be instructed passions. From a wider view 
than the purely national considerations which preccal & ‘ 
the German Court of Law, the receiving set can now be 
recognised as well on the way to graduating with honours : 
among the necessaries of civilised life. fed 


ee by Week 
HE Committee which has been nursing the project — ? 
(and the funds) of a National Theatre for a quarter 
of a century, has decided that the year ofthe King’s 
Silver Jubilee is the time to launch its finalappeal. == 


In a short broadcast the other day Lord Lytton announced 
what is Pee 500,009, towards which ese efforts have 
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_ the eighteenth century; there would occasionally. be foreign 


question to consider is whether these functions are already 


____- Speare going, though not in smart London. Occasionally an 
____ enterprising producer like Mr. Sydney Carroll discovers the 
possibilities for popularity i in our national classics, or a star 
’ like Robeson or Gielgud gives Shakespeare a fashionable suc- 
cess, Some stage societies revive minor Elizabethans; others 
____ produce new work that would not stand a chance in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. But even if all these functions were adequately 
___ performed all the time there would still, argue its supporters, 
__ __ bea need for a National Theatre, in the same way that even if 
__ there were a dozen small churches discharging all the religious 
services needed in the City of London, there would still be a 

need for St. Paul’s. The question then would be whether this 


i £500,000; and what likelihood there is of getting it. The sug- 
-_ gestion has been aired that the Treasury should make a grant 
7 out of the proportion it receives of wireless licence fees—a 
principle recently discussed in Czechoslovakia, where a Bill 
was introduced to enable the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs to pay a certain percentage of its licence money into a 
reserve fund for theatres run at a loss. It seems to us that the 
question on which the fate of the appeal may turn is what the 
proposed theatre can offer to people out of London. It has 
' been suggested that to be truly national it need have no settled 
home: the D’Oyley Carte is a national institution, yet it is 
always on the move. But this analogy is false for the reason that 
the D’Oyley. Carte is always doing the same thing, while the 
success of a National Theatre Company would depend largely 
on its new productions, for which a settled base would be a 
necessity. Granted this, however, an essential part of its 
policy should surely be to send out companies frequently to 
tour the provinces and give them all the advantages, in the 
way of training, tradition, research, etc., that a National 
Theatre with a settled base in the heart of London would 
make possible. 
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The Home Secretary has announced that a committee will 
inquire into the question of coroners’ inquests. Many people 


The Rt. Hon. 
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ut by no nian cexeluniuely There ald ie the — 
ans, and the dramatists of the Restoration and 


- plays, and new dramatists would be given their chance. The. 


____ being performed, even though no National. Theatre exists in. 
name. The Old Vic, Sadler’s Wells and Stratford keep Shake-. 


visible symbol of national concern for drama is worth_ 


feel that the issue is ehjcidecd if suspicion for a seyeeacinaes 


death points to someone who cannot be completely cleared 
at the inquest, simply because he or she is not being tried. 
The extreme publicity which now attends on any sensational 
inquest must undoubtedly spread through the country general 
impressions which prevent subsequent criminal proceedings 
from starting, as the law intends themto start, in an absolutely 
fresh and unvitiated atmosphere. This- school of thought 
suggests that coroners. ought to have their wings clipped, or, 


more precisely, their speech pruned, and urges that the police, 


with their wide powers of inquiry, are not in fact helped by 
such facts as a persistent coroner may drag from witnesses, 
but are rather hindered by a premature, ill-equipped and 

imperfect examination at so early a stage. To these complaints 
it may be answered that coroners do in fact work very closely 
in conjunction with the police in investigating suspicious 
deaths, and that the necessity for inquests is fully proved. 
Because they used to be much more necessary in the’ more 
dangerous past does not mean that they are not necessary 
today. If it be granted that a coroner is to have power to reach 
a verdict, he must also have power to question those who can 
throw light on the circumstances attending the death; and if 
he is. to question and the circumstances are in fact suspicious, 
his questions will inevitably be pointed. The present state of 
the law limits newspapers so severely during the preliminary 
stages of a trial that it is hardly surprising if they make the 
most of Court proceedings and play up coroners’ inquests, 
knowing that either they have the curtain-raiser to an exciting 
trial, or conversely, that the coroner’s inquest is the whole of 
the play. Where there is perhaps room for alteration is partly 
in bringing the procedure at an inquest more closely into line 
with that before a magistrate in such matters as the taking of 
evidence, and partly in a revision of the geographical distribu- 
tion of coroners’ jurisdiction. In many places coroners, who 
are (happily) very much part-time officials, find themselves 
through the chance of a mysterious death taking place in their 
little territory lifted for the moment into a position of national 
eminence. In large centres coroners are more nearly profes- 
sionals with professional discretion. There is no need, to 
suggest that coroners should go on circuit, or come down from 
London like members of the C.I.D., but arrangements might 
be made regionally which would secure more patently profes- 
sional direction for inquests which seem likely to become 
front-page news stories. 


J. H. W. sai 


The following tribute to the late Chairman of the B.B. C. was ica? by the Director-General on Sunday evening, 
; February 3 


N January 16 the Governors of the B.B.C. signed 

their Annual Report to Parliament for 1934. The 

first signature was that of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, 

our Chairman. It is of him we speak now. From time 

to time we intimate the passing of such personalities as, in the 

words of Ecclesiasticus, did bear rule in their kingdoms, 

men renowned for their power, giving counsel by their 

understanding, leaders of the people, honoured in their 
generations—such was he. 

When Mr. Whitley’came to us in 1930 there were already 

Cs long years of public service—seven in the Council of his 

_. mative Halifax, twenty-eight in the House of Commons. 

For three years he was a Lord of the Treasury, for ten Chair- 

‘man of Ways andMeans, for the last seven he was the 

honoured Mr. Speaker. He presided over Houses which saw 

the concluding stages of the Great War Coalition, the Conser- 

____ yative Governments of 1922 and 1924, and the first Labour 

_ Government of 1924. In 1928 he retired from this onerous 


____ post, declining the peerage which by tradition the Sovereign 
___ was prepared to confer. Next year he undertook the Chairman- 
~ ship of the Royal Commission on Labour in India and his 
=v setae ere classic documents of Indian progress. 


ls 


Council for Social Service, and of Whitleyism and the Councils 
bearing his name, another may speak on Thursday. He came 
to us by no means willingly, for his service had already been 
long and arduous; he had hoped to spend his remaining years 
largely in foreign travel. Whatever he may have lost in this 
respect, he and we gained far more. He, because, in his own 
words, he was so very happy, so privileged at the end of his 
career to have had the inspirations and interests of this service; 
we, because he was all to us that a Chairman could be. 

To an immense enthusiasm for the work were joined the 
decision and strength, the calm and impartial judgment of a 
Statesman and man of affairs. For all this, for the Christian 
and absolute integrity of his character and for his kindliness, 
we bear him high, very high, in honour and in love. 

Hail and farewell. The laurels with the dust 

Are levelled, but thou hast thy surer crown, 

Peace, and immortal calm, the victory won. 

Somewhere serene thy watchful power inspires; 
. Thou art a living purpose, being dead, 


A fruit of nobleness in lesser lives, 
“A guardian and a guide; hail and farewell. 


Quid queris quamdiu vixit. Vixit ad posteros—which for us 
means that in Broadcasting House and in the broadcasting 
service, he lives and will live, J. Cc. W. R, 
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- | War—The © Opportunity 


' By GR. M. F. CRUTTWELL | Rae 
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HE Grea War was prdontradty the most shattering © 
~ experience ever undergone by civilised man; and, of © 
- course, the higher a civilisation is, the more fully de- 
_ | h_ - veloped also is the nervous system. of i its members. 
It has a greater capacity for suffering. — 
‘Never before had such enormous masses been thrown into 
_ pattle with so short a preparation for that supreme experience. 
In a country like France the mobilised manhood amounted to 
- more than 15 per cent. of the total population, and in many 
* other countries fell not far short of that total. The losses in 
battle far exceeded those recorded in any other war in history. 
Moreover, such modern inventions as long-range artillery and 
aerial bombing ensured that the-soldier: would have-but few 


chances of relaxing his nerves and rebuilding his personality in . 


security from the imminent risk of death or wounds. His ordeal 
was not confined, as in early times, to the comparatively rare 

incidents of the day of battle. The bow was constantly — 
stretched tight. He was continually subject to both discipline 
and danger. 


Civilian War Strain 
_. The impression therefore upon the fighting - man. ‘was 
tremendous. But this-grinding and implacable war of nations 
‘pressed no less uniquely, as we all know, upon the civil popu- 
lation. The dislocation of life was very great, privations every- 
where increased in proportion as they could be less easily 


-< borne. Among the Central Powers at least hundreds of thou- 


sands perished as a result of the blockade through under- 

nourishment, tuberculosis and other attendant diseases. The 

culmination of the influenza plague in nus bet aie swept away 
many enfeebled millions. 

’ Moreover, the facility of modern communications itself 

enormously increased the strain upon the spirit. The civilian 

_ was turned by the telegraph into a kind of unseen spectator 
of the long-drawn battles, swaying to and fro in fear and hope 
__as he followed their movements two or three times a day in the 
official reports and newspaper accounts: All.those who lived 
through the War will acknowledge that these and many other 
general | factors >) which there i is no time to dwell 1 upon; produced 
among nations; ‘wounds which it would take much time and 
. Teposs tocure.  - 

_ We will now proceed to analyse - more exactly those dors 
in the War which were directly. inimical to democracy. It. 
increased enormously the power of the State. It reduced 
everywhere, if it did not kill, the effectiveness of representative 
government. In democtatic’ countries like Great Britain and. 
France it produced the so-called union sacrée of parties, which 
‘meant that effective criticism of the executive was destroyed, 
through patriotic fear of hampering its actions. In others, like 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, it meant the complete freeing of 
the executive from any control of the most elementary character. 
‘Moreover, the all-embracing character of the War inevitably 
led everywhere, though in. various degrees, to the imposition 
-of new regulations, the creation of new crimes, the surveillance 

_ of every individual by the military and police, which amounted. 
to a vast curtailment of personal liberty, and in some countries 
-and in many areas within the war-zone to its almost complete — 


* State Socialism, autocratically imposed, ‘ took over-more: and 
“more areas of economic life into the direct control of the 
‘State and interfered tuthlessly with all freedom of contract. 
In short, thé War was a revelation: of the immense, almost. 
“unlimited, capacity of the State to transform swiftly the whole - 
life ofa delicately ‘and -complicatedly organised. ae: 


The Triumph of Mob Psychology wa F 
Moreover, war is the great opportunity for,the triumph of 
~ mob psychology, for the substitution en masse of passion for 
reason. The sustained and driving enthusiasm necessary for 
the conduct of modern war cannot be maintained in the com- 
paratively pure form which it exhibited at its outbreak. It is a’ 


\ 


V orle 


sunk that month, that there was barely a month’s supply of 


suppression. As the War went on a tremendous system of - 


wre M lass Propaganda 


fire which requires contiaoally ¢ to Ss eT by] haired. Psd 
is, in fact, the best substitute for action. It was common know- 
ledge that hatred of the enemy was far more intense-and in- 
discriminate among civilians of all countries than among — 
soldiers. ‘The stimulation of fear and- hatred was, therefore, 
necessarily one of the chief weapons of politicians and the = 
Press. Hatred demands an object, and a more immediate one 
than enemies you cannot reach. It was therefore transferred 
everywhere both to resident enemy aliens and to all those — 
-fellow-citizens who either disapproved | of the War, who criti- 
cised its conduct or sought to end it. Hatred, therefore, treats — 
all opponents as factions, that is to. say as properly to be 
-answered not by argument but by suppression. In consequence 
the War enormously accentuated that natural bias towards 
intolerance which is, I fear, latent in every one of us. Conse- 
quently, whereas the persecution of minorities had been gradu- 
ally growing out of fashion before the War, except in Russia — 
- and Turkey, it now received a most potent revival and was 
countenanced, if not strictly enjoined, by the State. This 
ruthless intolerance which calls in force instead of reason to 
settle differences of « opinion is perhaps the most sinister legacy 
of the War. It is, moreover, a legacy whose capital seems to be 
constantly increasing in many countries. Now it is obvious © 
_ that the greatest enemy of armed intolerance is truth. But it is _ 
quite impossible to tell the truth in modern war. To practise. 
a rigid economy, in truth is necessary, both because the nerves 
of the people could not bear the full truth, and also because its 
knowledge would be of vital importance to the enemy. To take 
a single instance. If the British people had been told at the end 
of April, 1917, that nearly a million tons of shipping had been 


wheat in the country, and that the Admiralty could think of no 
effective remedy, such a communication. would have been 
merely equivalent to signing a capitulation with Germany. 


“War Means the Assassination of Trice 


No one, therefore, can complain if the people in war-time are 
fed upon the most thinly diluted milk of truth. But when the 
Danish Socialist Brandes said in a terrible sentence ‘the War 
means the assassination of truth’ he was presenting a more 
powerful indictment. He meant that those in authority de-= sas 
_liberately destroyed truth and substituted lies for it. Nor can — 
it be denied that a great deal of what was called ‘propaganda’ 
in every country aimed-at creating a false i impression, even if 
it did not deliberately falsify facts. And the success of the pro- — 
paganda was largely due to the passionate desire of the people 
‘to believe that what they hoped would: happen was ‘in fact 
happening.. Propaganda was often a desired-drug to create 
escape from reality. As it was written by Jeremiah, ‘The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and my people love to have it so”. 

The War, therefore, gave rulers an unrivalled opportunity 
‘of experimenting in, and perfecting the technique of, mass 
propaganda. How successfully they learnt their lesson may be 
‘gathered by the astonishing success of epee present-day 

masters of the art.. © Be 

‘It is clear that any government “which has once. pot the Pree ee 
-under its power, and can thus create its own ‘atmosphere of © 
truth, is never likely willingly to give up this power. It will 
‘cling to it, not metely because it ‘greatly simplifies the task of 
_despotism— Anyone’, said Cavour, ‘can govern in a stateof 
‘siege’—but from the instinct of self-preservation. Any govern- 
‘ment which allows itself to be unmasked as a systematic de- 


— 


~ ceiver is lost. Such was the fate which overtook the German ~ c et 


-auitocracy in October, 1918, when it was stripped naked. 
- Although the drudgery of war is done by anonymous he 
‘and herded masses, the people in distress tend invariably | to 00 
exalt individual’ personalities into. heroic” proportions. In mie 
Germany Hindenburg was revered almost as a god. Even in 
countries with long democratic traditions like Great Britain — 
and France the eyes of all were turned towards Joye George, 
Clemenceau and Foch as saviours to a deg 
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Propaganda in the Great War 


* PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVART—Apan, 25, 1917. 
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CANNON-FODDER—AND. AFTER. 


Katsen (lo 1917 Recruit). “AND DON'T FORGET THAT YOUR KAISER WILL FIND A USE 
FOR YOU—ALIVE OR DEAD.” 


German cartoon from Simplicissimus showing ‘a typical British 
middle-class family occupying its evenings with making dum- 
dum bullets’ 


[At the enemy's “Establishment for the Utilisation of Corpses” the dead bodies of German soldiers are treated chemically, 
chief commorc 


the jal products being lubricant oils and pigs’ food.} 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of ‘Punclv 
Punch’s 1917 cartoon gave publicity to the German ‘corpse-factory’ 
myth, which was officially repudiated in Parliament after the War 


From ‘Secrets of Crewe House’, by Sir Campbell Stuart (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Germany struck a medal in ‘dishonour’ of Lord Northcliffe, the chief 
director of British War Propaganda 


TN 
i 4 


i 

i Keysione 
This photo, taken by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P,S., of the sinkingof the The photograph above appeared in 1914 ina German paper with the 
Arden Craig off the Scilly Isles in 1911, was reproduced bya popular inscription ‘Pillage and demolition of the Saarburg branch of the 


“illustrated weekly in 1917 to illustrate “a windjammer torpedoed off ~Reichsbank by French Troops’. In a French paper it was reproduced 
the. English coast by the criminally indiscriminate U-Boat pirates’ as an engraving (below) with the title “Bank pillaged by the Germans’ 
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more sharply the distinction between rulers and ruled within 
the State and to create new hierarchies. It.also concentrated 
the idea of power upon despotic individuals rather than upon 
committees open to the criticism, if not the complete control 
of the legislature. 

Now it might have been expected (and indeed was expected 
in many quarters) that the end of the War would bring a 
reaction proportionate to the strain endured, and that all 
the tendencies of the War period would have been immediately 
reversed. And in a sense this is true. But curiously enough the 
revolt against the War finally led to the adoption in many 
countries of exaggerated war remedies. The revulsion against 
discipline which followed the War was itself exceedingly 
unfavourable to the recapture of democratic government. 
Democracy in fact demands a rigid self-discipline, and a revolt 
against discipline imposed from without very seldom brings 
self-discipline in its train. 

Indeed the peoples were so exhausted and disillusioned 
that even in the victorious countries they had very little 
energy to work out their own salvation. They naturally 
demanded and expected a vast improvement in the standards 
of life, ‘a land for heroes to dwell in’, and the more impatiently 
they demanded it, the more unwilling they were to achieve it 
through the old slow methods of constitutional government. 


Disillusionment and Impatience 

A general enemy of liberty therefore in all countries, vic- 
torious or defeated, was disillusionment and impatience. 
These qualities themselves tended to increase the immense 
economic dislocation which followed everywhere the attempted 
transfer from war to peace production. And the greater the 
dislocation, the more urgent the clamour that it should be 
remedied not by the slow process of ‘economic laws’ but by 
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the power of the State. The power of the State when called’ 
in could act only by the crude bludgeon method of economic 
nationalism, and thus confusion grew worse confounded. 

Even, as I say, among the victors this vicious progress was a 

great enemy to liberty. How much more were all those 

tendencies exaggerated in the camp of the defeated? Instead 

of disillusionment there was despair intensified by a deep 

conviction of injustice. 

Even in a time of profound peace an agreed settlement to 
shift so many frontier posts, to create so many new States, 
to transfer such quantities of wealth, must have caused an 
intense economic disturbance. Such a forcible rearrangement 
of an exhausted Europe, attended by coercion and civil war 
in I919-1920, was bound to create conditions which seemed 
absolutely insoluble by the slow process of representative 
government. We can add that all the new: States created out 
of the anarchy of Central and Eastern Europe had. been 
founded on the principle of nationality and yet almost 
inevitably contained irreconcilable minorities. They had there- 
fore to struggle against bankruptcy, hunger, the hostility of 
their neighbours, and the hatred of-a section of their own 
inhabitants at one and the same time. 

Was it not therefore inevitable that the only faint hope of 
salvation should appear to lie in the exercise of an uncontrolled 
centralised despotism wielded by a single person, who could 
concentrate power in himself and combine continuity of policy 
with swiftness of performance? 

Liberty is only possible in order, sustained by a confidence, 
which itself is the child of security. Security is, of course, never 
absolute—it is always relative. It must, however, at least mean 
a reasonable chance of peace abroad and harmony at home. 
These conditions have been entirely absent from most of the 
European States since the War. 
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The Heyday of the Valentine 
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7 Early type of Valentine (c. 1820-30) Valentine for a Hatter (1831) 
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-for a Bus-conductor (c. 1860-70) Valentine of the Ornate Period (1860-79) 
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UST now 7 the news is full of economic happenings, of more births in ‘relation. to the number of poate mothersa in ; 
political interventions in the economic sphere, of new _ the country; except for the War, it is a bigger upward change ~ 
_ and still newer deals in the United States, in this coun- than has happened for forty years. But it is not nearly enough — 
try, and elsewhere; of schemes for reviving distressed to bring us back to the point where population would cease — 
areas or reducing unemployment by shortening hours; to decline, and it is probably due to special, quite temporary, — a 
of plans for making more roads or houses or fewer ships or causes. This rise in the birth-rate in 1934 followed on an — = 
hopsor herrings. I might talk about any of those things. I'hope increase of marriages. In the twelve, months “ending ‘April, hal. 
+ you will not be disappointed if at the moment I look at none of 1934, there was a surprising increasé of marriages—43,000 
them, but turn to something that is not political at all, andasto more than in the twelve months before that. These. -43,000 new ser 
_ which some of you may question whether it is even economic. marriages in 1933 is the most likely chief cause of the tise of 
Tam going to begin this series of talks at the beginning of all births in 1934, but one can’t say this for certain. see es 
of us, at the question of births and the birth-rate. The Regis- If we go on and’ask: ‘Why were there so many more mar-_ 
trar-General has reported that his provisional figures for 1934 _ riages in the twelve months ending last April?’, part at least of ae 
showed, for practically the first time since 1920, an appreciable _ that answer seems equally clear. In this country, ever since we 
rise in the birth-rate on the year before. The births in 1933 came to recognise the existence of a trade cycle of booms and 
had been 14.4 per thousand of the population, i in 1934 they depressions, marriages have gone up and down with the move- 
were 14.8; the birth-rate has risen .4. _ ment of the trade cycle, have fallen off in bad times and in- 
What does this mean? It means in the first place that about creased in good times. There had been a great drop in mar- 
20,000 more babies were born in 1934 than in 1933. Social riages in the last year of the recent depression—1932. During — 
statistics are not metaphysical abstractions. They are real life 1933 trade and unemployment became better. An increase of 6 
summarised—so many people being born, marrying, dying, marriages therefore in 1933 was just what one would have me 
so many unemployed or employed, earning such and such expected, and it came. ; : 
wages. So many living one, two, three or whatever it may be in If trade goes on improving, marriages ‘may continue to 
a room. What the Registrar-General calls .4, is 20,000 babies, increase a little, and births also may rise for a time without — 
_ Sleeping, screaming, smiling, delighting and worrying their any permanent reversal of the downward tendency of the last 
parents. But it isn’t their parents only, or grandparents, who generation. It doesn’t follow that the additional families begun — 
are interested in .4. Quite a number of journalists and others _ in 1934 will in the end be larger than those just before or large — 
found the news interesting and telephoned to me (or some enough to Keep up our numbers. The Registrar-General’s news _ 
other reputed statistician) to ask our opinions. The interest of _ is interesting, but doesn’t prove anything—yet. = 
a rise in the birth-rate just now is that it is such a change from You can see that this news does have an economic side. To 
what has becn happening before. The birth-rate has been me it suggests also that when, perhaps a generation hence, 
falling, not merely since 1920, but, with ups and downs for the various governments of the world begin to pay serious” 
_ war and special circumstances, for many, many years. And it attention to the problem of declining population, they will 
_ has now got to a point where the people in this country are not _ find that the possibility of preventing ultimate dissppensseo my 
replacing themselves. If the number of births in relation tothe of their peoples depends on the kind of world that they, can 
number of people that could have children were to remain make for people to live in. 
indefinitely at the present point, then ultimately the people of . p 
re country would die out. That would happen, irrespective : - o 
o anythin in reason that can happen to the death-rate. Thai GN ate 9 ° 
isn’t a Oe ee it’s a ere Slee Scotland s Winter 
In making what may appear an alarming statement, I want 
at once to qualify it in many ways. First, there is no early pros- Now the ice lays its smooth claws on the sill, 
pect of the disappearance of the Brit’sh race any more than The sun looks from the hill __ - 
there is an early prospect of the sun getting so cold that life  Helmed in his winter casket, ~ * 
becomes extinct in all its planets. On the present balance of And sweeps his arctic sword across ae sky. 
_ births and deaths, the population of this country will begin to The water at the mill ~ G 
decline in the next ten years or so, but thirty years hence it will Sounds more hoarse and dull. 
be within one or two millions of its present figure. Very few of The miller’s daughter walking by LS iit pace eae 
_us will notice the difference if we are alive then, there will be With frozen fingers soldered to her basket 5 ate 
just as many or more people trying to crowd into our "bus or Seems to be knocking © = ey ae 
favourite cinema. Second, no-one can say what are the chances Upon a hundred leagues of floor hie 
of the birth-rate. remaining as at present, or going lower, or With her light heels and mocking Petes CF me 
rising again. There is plenty of time for a reversal of the Percy and Douglas dead, ee 
present tendency long before this « country begins to feelempty, And Bruce on his burial bed, 
and the reversal might come at any time. All that one can Where he lies white as may — 
say is that unless a reversal of the recent tendency of the With wars and leprosy, 
birth-rate—a substantial permanent reversal—does come some And all the kings before 
tim2, the population will die out, also some time—a long This land was kingless, 
time off. And all the singers before 
You see from this why the problem of the birth-rate i is so This land was songless, 
interesting. Does the Registrar-General’s statement suggesta, This land that with its dead and paras waits 5 the Todgment 
substantial permanent reversal of the declining tendency of | Day. ~ 
births? My answer to that question is that it would be very But they, the powerless dead, BS 
rash to assume that this bit of news means anything of the Listening can hearno more = coat gn Teale Ce 
sort. One can’t build anything on the movement of a sing'e Than a hard tapping on the ReneS floor Cakes Sees 
year. We have a Department at the School of Economics A little overhead <is 2 os ieee 
called the Department of Social Biology, which spends a good Of common heels thatdo not know © > 
deal of time in studying this particular problem. I asked the Whence they come or where they. go-*g + yn: cleat om 
people there what they thought of the Registrar-General’s And are content So tae 
news. They told me that the change was not just a statistical With bes Poor frozen life and shallow banishment, ‘ar. ae 
accident, but was a real change of fertil? ty there were actually * a, ~ Epwin Muir 
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The Open ‘Problem 


By R. H. S. 


thirty, I don’t see a New Jerusalem round the corner. I am 
| more interested in finding out how on earth we got into 


- parts of it straight. Now, if you have got a job to do, it is 


better to. have a look at your materials and your tools first, | 


so before I look ahead, I am going to look around me and 
ask:- ‘If we want to cure unemployment and prevent war, 
how afe we going to get the man-power to do it with?’ My 
job is teaching political philosophy in Oxford, so I am 
specially interested in this. What sort of education ought 
we._to provide if we want (as we all of us, whether Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, or Socialist, want) to cure unemployment 


and prevent war? It is the schools and universities, not the . 


political parties, which provide the man-power for political 
action; and that is a colossal responsibility, but it is ultimately” 
you who decide what is taught there, so it is partly your 
responsibility, too. . 


A Pretty Safe History 


_ I think the best way I can tell you how some of our man-_ 


power is at present produced is by describing to you quite 
shortly my own education. I was brought up in a house with a 
big garden i in Epping Forest. My father was a barrister and had. 
a certain amount of private income, but I was the third of 
six so I had to get a scholarship. When I was eight I went to 
a Prep. school in order to cram Latin and Greek and get’ 
into Winchester College: At twelve I got that scholarship, 
and after that I was safe for life. At eighteen I went up to 
New College, Oxford, with a scholarship, a good knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and very little else. When I was twenty- 
two I did my final exams. and was elected to a Fellowship. 
Since then, apart from a year in Germany, I have been, 
teaching philosophy, quite often to my elders and beiters. 

- You see that is a pretty safe life history—almost as safe as 


. going into your father’s business or regiment, or even inherit- 


ing your father’s estate. I have never known what insecurity 
meant, and, if I had, the old school tie would probably see 
me through. I haven’t got any capital worth speaking of, 
but unless the existing system breaks down, or I behave 
thoroughly unrespectably—become a Communist, or start 
putting the New Testament into practice—I’m safe for life 
with a nice, if moderate, income. 


Before the War—and Now 


But the queer thing is I don’t feel safe. That i is perhaps 
the most distinctive thing about my generation. We have 
inherited a tradition, a sort of culture, and a way of life which 


before the War seemed unquestionably the best, the most 


solid, perhaps the most Christian in the world. It was the 
right life and everyone thought so, those who had it and 
those who hadn’t but wanted their children to have it. Most 
social reformers then wanted to extend to all the people in 
the country the privileges, the. morality, even. strangely 
enough the education of the class into which I had the good 
or ill fortune to be born. That was the ideal: people differed 
about the way of doing it, but no one except a few great 
_ prophets like H. G. Wells foresaw you couldn’t do such a 
thing, because the way of life of the professional classes can 
only continue to exist upon the basis of a working class 
excluded’ from our privileges. Before the War you could 
- still honestly believe in raising the standard of the working 
_ classes and of the native peoples of our Empire, and at the 
same time leaving people like me and my family to enjoy the 
good things we had come fo claim as our natural right. 


Now you can’t. 


I should like to tell you of three trivial incidents in my life 
t this home to me. The first happened in the 


: 3 General Strike. I was at school then, and you can imagine 
a _ what sort of view of the strike we had been given there On the 
ia Semele eed er nes een working in the docks at 


ham, oton gs on the playing field and shouted out, 
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MUST warn you that in spite of being a Socialist under . 


the mess we are in, and trying to put a few of the worst 


CROSSMAN : 


‘We’ve broken the Bolshies: my God! we had a marvellous 
time’, That was the first shock to my complacency. A man of 
twenty-three who had learnt public school standards of fair 
play and service to the nation could pat himself on the back 
for smashing the trades unions, and believe their leaders to 
be wicked Bolshies. All the old school ties in 1926 and 1931 
rallied to the defence of England against the ‘Bolshies’, who 
happened to be some millions of their fellow-Englishmen. 

And yet it was at my public school that I was told the Class 
Struggle doesn’t exist. How is that possible? Just because no 
one at a public school, master or boy, knows what a trades 
union is, and their idea of a strike is taken from the national 
press and national history books. Public schools are earthly 
paradises far removed from the conflicts of real life where boys 
are moulded to think of the nation and the national interest as 
opposed to Socialism, trades unionism, and the working 


class movement. For public school men the interests of the 


working classes are, of course, not national interests at all. But 
you can’t be sure that young men will rally to the cause in this 


way unless you can insure they have no knowledge of the other’ 


side. It’s only because they know nothing of the working class 
movement that they are convinced that Conservatives, or, if 
you like the modern word, National Governments, always put 
Country before Party, and that Socialists are always un- 
patriotic, extravagant, and cranky. But this, in fact, is the 
simple, straightforward political creed of the public school 
product I have to teach at Oxford. 


Advocates of ‘Muddling Through’ 


The second of my thrée incidents happened to, me when [ 
was living in Germany. I was talking to a young German 
Socialist (I don’t know what has become of him now: he was 
so decent, he must have gone under). We were discussing the 
Great War. Suddenly he leant across to me and said, “D’you 
know why there’ll be no Socialism in England for twenty years? 
Because you won the War. And what was the result? All the 
outworn customs, the out-of-dste institutions, the pré-War 
politicians are sitting back and saying to you, “We won the War 
for you: you can’t change us: we’ve justified ourselves”. In 1919 
someone talked of making England “‘a Land Fit for Heroes to 
Live in”. But it needs a different sort of person to build the 
New Jerusalem from the leaders who sat in London while your 
young men helped to kill two million Germans. The old gang 
have dug themselves in, and they'll stay there cluttering up 
Whitehall: and if ever you criticise them they'll say, “Aha! It 
was our old English way of muddling through which won the 
War, and it’s that same way of muddling through which is 
winning the Peace, not your new-fangled ideas!” ’ 

The third incident was in 1931. I was just back from Ger- 
many, prepared to settle down as a Don. Then came the General 
Election and the Post Office Savings scare. That night I 
was sitting next to an elderly Professor in the dining-hall 
and he said to me: ‘I was in doubts up till now how to vote, 
but this has finally convinced me the Labour Government 
are swindlers’. I began to wonder then if there weren’t 
something radically wrong with our educational system. A 
device invented to secure the vote of the ignorant electorate 
had taken in a highly trained mind in a university which 
claims to be one of the focal points of English learning. The 
reason is simple. That mind and that educational ‘system 
grew up at a time when our present economic and political 
system was thought to be self-evidently right. The reformer 
might improve its detail: its basic principles were unques- 
tioned. So my friend the Professor and our educational 
system have both excluded the examination of these principles 
from their attention. Education today is non-political in 
the sense that it assumes the eternal rightness of the existing 
order. To state facts objectively which open people’s eyes 
to the seamy side of English life is considered propaganda, 
But facts which hide that seamy side are called non-political 
education. The result of this is my friend the Professor. 
He is the model of objectivity when studying abstruse 


_ sees them as a 


- problems of phrosteky ade wheat it comes: to iresieheritie 


his vote he behaves rather worse than an uneducated man. 
He reacts to a slogan as thoughtlessly as the rest; the only 
difference is that he thinks that because he is educated his 
opinions on politics must be immeasurably superior to those 
of Bill Jones the coal miner. 


Where Bill Jones Can Beat the Profane 


But in fact Bill Jones has a far sounder political edited 
than the highly edueated Professor. His experience of 
strikes and lock-outs has taught him how politics work. He 


work or no work for him. But the Professor knows them only 


_ from the history book of his public school, where nation 


4 


. 


"struggles gallantly against nation, political. parties exhale 


‘ideals and aspirations, and one side is always good—the other 
a villain. Bill Jones knows the ideals are mostly eye-wash, the 
aspirations mostly financial, and that neither side in any 
political conflict is out for justice, but for its own interests. 
The Professor’s intentions are impeccable. He thinks swindlers 
ought not to rule us: his es is he can’t spot a swindler 
when he sees one. - 

Well, it is a sort of impressionist sketch of my own educa- 
tion and the way I came to wonder whether it was wholly 
satisfactory. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not criticising 
it as an intellectual training. I am simply asking whether it 
produced men and women who could be mobilised to fight. 

_ unemployment and the threat of war: in other words, 1 respon- 
sible democratic citizens. Some of you may be thinking: 


to elementary and secondary schools’. I am afraid I don’t 


believe that. In my experience boys from secondary schools — 


are just the same, with this added disadvantage, that because 
they are hard up they can’t risk thinking outside their own’ 
subject: and they can’t risk being suspected of cranky ideas. 


. _ Their whole struggle is to become as good as public schoo] 
boys, just as the whole trend in secondary education is 


_ towards imitation.of the public schools. We are giving people 
all sorts of fine ideas, democracy, patriotism, civil liberty, 
_ progress, just like the Professor and the Old Boy who had. 
such a marvellous time smashing the General Strike. We 
stuff their heads full of these fine ideas: and never teach them 
to enquire how far democracy, civil liberty, Christianity, or 
progress are actually to be found in the system it is their 


job to defend. So they just consider it bad form to make | 
enquiries, and think that anyone who does that sort of thing 


is a Bolshie who wants to bust England up. In fact our schools. 


are busy making the youth of our middle classes blind — 


defenders of the modern anarchy and carefully closing their 
eyes to the grim facts of financial smash and grab behind 
the liberty and fraternity they are taught about at school. 


‘Wholesale Reform of Education Needed 


I believe that if we are going to avoid an unholy smash _ 


we have got to reform our education from top to bottom, 


It was all right to teach blind loyalty to tradition before the - 


War when things were working fairly well. Now we have 
- got to take our courage in both our hands and show the young 
people of our country what a mess the world is in. You have 
got to do that simply because every year more and 1 more of 
them refuse to swallow an unreasoning devotion to a system 


that offers them security and social position provided they 
turn a blind eye to its defects. You probably read in your 


"papers every now and then about political rows in Oxford, 
attacks on the O.T.C., the banning of Communist Clubs, 


and so on. They are all signs of the times. There are lots of » 


young men and women today who do passionately - want to 
know what they ought to do, and won’t accept the old catch- 


words as an answer. Tke tragedy i is, so few of their teachers * 


can help them to find out. 
. Some bE you may be oe “Yes, that is ally very well, but 


a struggle of interests and forces; politics mean — 


_ substitutes. There is no simple principle which still stands 
unquestioned, and if education is to fit young people for the — 


_ which is the result of one interpretation of it. Find for elie 


there. And the result is not to produce Communists, but intel- 
ligent Conservatives, intelligent Liberals, and intelligent 
‘Socialists. What we have got to get rid of is the idea that: the 
only people fit to be schoolmasters are ‘sound, steady chaps’. 
- We need ‘sound, steady chaps’ in our schools, but we also nea 


[heard the other day of a parent writing to ask that his boy _ 


“was a Socialist. Isn’t that an amazingly unadventurous spirit? aad 
‘I heard of a Worker’s.Educational Class which complained _ 


First of all, ‘I don’t ‘think | you ‘wl ever get a satiate ry 
school system until you have made incomes far more equal 
than they are at present. It is inevitable now that education 
should be looked upon as a way of getting on, going up ome 
step in the social ladder. Put it bluntly. Secondary education 
means for the ordinary boy a higher income, a black coat,and 
respectability. But it is a very definite part of respectability to 
believe in all the nice ideas I described. Give a boy a secondary 
education, and generally he will vote National and lose his 
contact with the manual workers. That is why as a person 
interested in education, I believe in Socialism, People won’t — 
be able really to believe in those ideals, and not simply put — 
them on with their black coat, till they have nothing to gain 
in the way of social and economic advance by believing in 
them. Today it is only the upper middle class who can afford 
to take the risk of really criticising existing institutions. 
Democracy means people thinking independently, and you 
won’t get that until you-have eliminated the economic risk of - 
thinking for yourself. perk. 
But that is only a distant ideal. The immediate problem i is, 
‘How are you going to bring home to the steadily increasing 
number of people who get a secondary education their political 
responsibility?’ Well, the first thing I would say is you have ‘ 
got to begin i in the schools—you have got to get people young. — 
Whenever that is suggested someone always gets up and says, 
‘Oh! you can’t put anything controversial to boys. Give them 
education in ‘Eitizenship by all means—but leave all contro- 


_-versial subjects out’. Now the result of our trying to do thatis = 
‘Aha! we ought to abolish public schools and send them all 


the Old Boy who found it so marvellous smashing the General _ 
Strike. Today) there is no part of citizenship or private morality 
which is not controversial. The old social order is perishing, 
and we have up till now found nothing to put in its place. The ~ 
old orthodox church-going Christianity i is dying: we have not 
found the new. The old attitude to sex and marriage is 
crumbling—the new solution is undiscovered. The old system 
of free economic competition is smashed: we are groping for 


problems of the future, it must admit all this. Just because our 
society is no longer secure, there can be no education in 
citizenship | which is non-controversial. 


Citizenship Must Be Taught as a Problem : 7 

I mean that citizenship must be taught as a problem. We 
must tell our children openly that we do not know what his 
duties are: we must not teach nationalist history or communist 
history, or League of Nations history. We must teach it as an ~ 
open problem. We must bring up our children to know that 
we do not know, and that their job is not to accept, but to find 
out. And it is the same with religion—we have got to admit 
that the orthodox respectable Christianity has broken down. — 
We have got to show this to our children, and say to them, 
‘There is the New Testament: here is the modern anarchy 


selves a better one’. 
I believe that unless we introduce teaching of this sort in our 


public and secondary schools we cannot preserve democracy. 
Itis already starting in our universities; there is free discussion 


adventurous rebels. They are often the best school-masters. — 


should not go into a certain form at school because the master 


that its. tutor was a peepee. Thati is Bee as bere series 


‘I don’t think so. 


.$ PRaM-PUuSHER: 


er Ne 
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has got to see to it that history and economics and citizenship 
are taught in the schools by live teachers from every Party. 

And one thing more. We have got to try to break down the 
class distinctions in schools. I should like to see attendance at 
the elementary schools made compulsory for everybody; that 
would stop the amazing system under which anyone with a few 
thousand pounds can buy a preparatory school and do what- 
ever he likes with it. And I should like to see it made compul- 
sory for every public school to have a high percentage of 
State scholars. It might decrease the amount of time spent on 
Latin and Greek, but it would be a great step towards demo- 
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cracy: and I, think democracy. is worth more than Latin prose. 
These. suggestions are all perfectly practicable: they could 
be carried through within two years, and the results would be 
enormous. The present programmes and controversies of the 
political Parties can only go on because the electorate who 
votes for them is ignorant and uninterested. You would geta 
Conservative Party which was really trying to preserve the 
fine things of today, not the vanished glories of 1900. And you 
would get a Labour Party composed not of trades unionists 
and middle-class sentimentalists, but of Socialists who knew 
what they meant by Socialism. 


cA “Road Wrangle 


A ‘Conversation in a Train’ between a Pedestrian, a Motorist, a Pedal Cyclist, a Pram-Pusher and a 
Vanman 


EDESTRIAN: You trod on my foot. 

Motorist (getting hurriedly in and tumbling over people’s 

feet, as train starts): Sorry, madam. Sorry to jostle you. 

Only just caught it. Clumsy. These trains—one’s not 
used to them. Starting sharp on time like this and not waiting 
foranyone—doesn’t 
give a mana chance, 
if he’s used to get- 
ting about in a car, 
as we all are nowa- 
days. 

Gyctist (C.T.C. 
badge, arm in sling, 
face in sticking plas- 
ter): Ho. Are ‘we? 
And might one hask 
why we aren’t get- 
ting about in our 
car today? 

* Motorist: Cer- * 
tainly, sir. I was 
run into by a cyclist 
last night and got a 
wing buckled. 

CyciisT: Ho, in- 
deed. And what did 
the cyclist get? 

Motorist:, No 
harm, that I know 
of. I didn’t realise 
that we had been - 
in serious contact 
until I was some 
way on and saw the 
state of my near 
rear wing. 

Cyc ist: Ho, you 
filed to stop, did 
you, as they sy in 
the police messages? 
Left the chap that 
had the cheek to be 
riding a cycle lying 
dead in the road, 
I dessay. 

Motorist: Well, 


. PEDESTRIAN: 
Really, the roads. 
have become quite 
impossible, with all 
this dreadful quick 
traffic. — 


not only the roads, eo ee 
neither, I’m sure I 
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scarcely dare push the pram along the pavement, with all 
these *buses and cars and vans leavin’ the road and runnin’ 
after us there. It’s a fair disgryce. Lily, tyke yer thumbs 
outer yer mouth, yer naughty girl. 

Motorist (to Cyclist): There’s no call to be offensive, sir. 
I’ve told you,;: I 
have no reason to 
believe that the 
cyclist was injured. 

Cyciist: Well, 
Vil tell you some- 
thing. Iwas knocked 
down outside Sur- 
biton at 8 o’clock 
last night by a 
ruddy car over- 
taking me and barg- 
ing right into me, 
and off it goes, 
never looking round 
to see if I was killed 
or not, and me 
sprawling in the 
mud with a smashed 
bike and a sprained 
arm and me fyce 
against a stone. [I 
wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you weren’t 
far from Surbiton 
at cight last night. 

Motorist: Cer- 
tainly not. I was 
going from London 
to Gidea Park. 

7 GYELISTanH oF 
That’s as may be. 
Anyhow, it might 
just as well have 
been you, if you’re 
one of the non-stop 
brigyde. 

Mororist: I am 
certainly no such 
thing. I always stop 
if I am aware of 
anyone having col- 
lided with me. But 
I must say, you 
cyclists simply ask 
for it, riding in the 
middle of the road 
as you do, and 
without rear lights. 
You’re the great- 
est danger on the 
roads. 
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Cycuist: Ho yus, we kill more people than all you motorists 
put together, don’t we? The wye we mow the pedestrian down 
is something cruel. 

PraM-Pusuer: That’s right. Why, only the other dye, little 
Percy here was knocked clean over by one of them nasty 
' bikes. . . . Lily, stop pulling Percy’s hair, or I’Jl throw you 
under the bikes. 

PEDESTRIAN: I’m sure I’m terrified of all of you, and I don’t 
know which of you is the worst. None of you slow down for the 
crossings that Mr. Hore Belisha made specially for us, and they 
. really seem as dangerous as the rest of the road. I’m sure I 
stand waiting and waiting on the curb, not daring to venture 
out for fear of being killed, while those dreadful cars or *buses 
or cycles or lorries (they’re the worst) go dashing past at forty 
miles an hour and knock me over. 

Motorist: You’re right. 


PrRAM-PuUSHER: That’s right. Lily, leave “over pinching 


Baby’s leg, you naughty girl. You be a good girl now, or Pll: 


put you under the motor-cars. 

Mororist: As regards the pedestrian crossings, are you 
in the least aware, madam, how impossible they have made 
the streets for motor traffic? 

PEDESTRIAN: If you’re asking me, I’ve never seen any of 
you take the faintest notice of them, unless there’ $ a police- 
man near. 

Motorist: You’re speaking, I take it, of the (sored eee 
crossings, 

PEDESTRIAN: I’m sure I can’t say. Just Crossings, I mean; the 
white trellis lines, or studs, with the yellow balls on, poles. 
I don’t know what “uncontrolled’:may mean. 

Motorist: No, I don’t believe most of you pedestrians do 
know. Are you aware that some crossings are controlled by 
traffic lights or policemen, and some are not? 

PrAM-PusuHER: Ah, policemen. They see us safe across, they do. 

PEDESTRIAN: I’m sure I don’t know what traffic lights are. 

MoronristT: I thought not. You don’t know that the green 
light means ‘cross’ and the red light ‘don’t cross’. So you people 
regularly march across against the red light, holding up the 
traffic from its turn to cross. Do you call that fair play? 

-PEDESTRIAN: No, I never knew that. I’m sure J never look at 
lights. I get quite muddled up and nervous enough without 
that. I’m sure if the lights were meant for us the police would 
‘tell us: 

Motorist: You might well think so. In all other countries 
but this, motorists and walkers are both punished for crossing 
against the lights; here it’s never even suggested to walkers that 
the lights are meant to control them as well as the wheeled 
traffic. 

CyYcLisT (for once combining with the Motorist): They wouldn’t 
tyke any notice of it if it was. They can’t reason, nor think. 
They’ve no brynes. And motorists can’t feel; they’ve no hearts. 

PRAM-PUSHER: And cyclists can’t be’ave; they’ve no manners. 
I always say they’re worse than the cars and "buses, the way 
they ’urry along regardless. 

MororistT (firmly): As I said before, cyclists are the greatest 
danger on the roads, because they insist on riding several 
abreast in the middle of the road, so that cars can’t pass them 
without swinging right over to the off-side. 

CycuisT: Of course cars never drive in the middle of the road, 
do they? Always right up to their near curb they are, I’ve 
noticed that. 

Motorist: My dear sir, slow traffic, like bicycles and horse- 
carts, should always keep well on their left. It’s grossly incon- 
siderate to hold up the quitk-moving traffic for miles on end 
the way they do, or else make them risk an accident by over- 
taking too far on the right. Of course, I say the same about slow 
cars. 

CycList: Not about fast ones, then? Of course, there’s no 
such thing as the traffic regulations, which say drive on the left. 

Motorist: The traffic regulations have to be interpreted 
rationally and according to circumstances and commonsense. 
i eth And what do you call slow-moving for a car, might 

as 

Motorist: Oh, anything under about forty, say. 

_ PEDESTRIAN: Forty, indeed! It’s not right, going so fast along 
the King’s highroad, that’s.what I say. There was a letter in 
the paper the other day from a Judge, and he said there should 
be a speed limit of thirty-five miles in open country | and fifteen 
in towns. Forty miles an hour! Why, this train can’t be going 
at that rate. — 


Motorist: Unfortunately net. My dear lady, forty and even 
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sixty miles an hour’is abéotately safe spaate a re Pete | 
good car along a good road. It’s all a question of circumstances. 
On some occasions thirty miles an hour might be unsafe, on 
others seventy is perfectly all right. 

Cyc.ist (angrily): Oh, cheese it. That’s the wye you seule 
hogs all talk. Everyone knows it’s speed that does the killing. 
Speed, speed, speed! Where were the road accidents before you © 
fellows came on to our roads with your speed machines? : 

“PraM-PusHER: That’s right. 

Motorist: Our roads, you call them. I should like to point 
out that the roads belong to motorists fully as much as to 
anyone else; in fact, considerably more, since they’ re kept up 
out of the Road Fund which we provide by our taxes. When 
bicycles are taxed for road upkeep, it will be time enough for 
you cyclists to talk about ‘our roads’. They ought to be taxed, 
of course. What’s more, they will be, before Jong. 

Cyc ist: Taxed, willthey? The poor man’s wye of getting to — 
and from his work, and his recreation and exercise on Sundays, 
taxed. And just to keep up the roads for you motorists to spoil. 

MoronristT: Not at all. Just to make separate tracks for you 
cyclists, so that you won’t be a danger on the public highways 
any more. 

Cyc ist: Separate tracks be blowed. We’ve as good a right 
as you have to the highways, and we’re darned well not going 
to be driven off of them: Let ’em try, that’s all. They daren’t 
do it. ‘They daren’t touch us. Why, they daren’t even make us 

. carry rear lights. They’re afride of us, that’s what they are. 

PEDESTRIAN: I’m sure that’s what we all are, the way you carry 
on in the roads; but I don’t see it’s anything to be proud of, 
young man. ‘a 

Cycuist: Afride of losing our votes, that’s what the M.P.’s 
‘are. Why, there’s millions of us in this country, and if we got 
together we could turn the Government out. They won’t touch 
us, no fear We mayn’t have the newspapers behind us, like 
they’re behind you motorists, because of the car manufacturers 
and their big advertisements, but we’ve got Parliament on a 
string all right. 

Motorist: My dear sir, you’re a complete anachronism on 
the roads and you can’t possibly last more than a few years more. 
You’re nearly as out of date as the horse and cart. 

PEDESTRIAN: Oh dear me, yes, those dreadful great horse 
vans! They block the whole street, so that one can’t see round 
them. I was all but knocked over yesterday, coming out from 
behind one of them that was delivering bottles at a public-house 
in Praed Street. A sports ‘car rushed at me, and I never saw it 
and it never saw me, until I was right in its jaws. The driver 
only missed me by a hair and he skidded right across the road 
when he swerved. 

~  MororisT: Oil on the roads, no doubt, as usual. It’s sbdahiee . 
able the way they keep the road surfaces. 

PEDESTRIAN: But it really was as much the van’s fault as the 
car’s. Fancy blocking up the whole street delivering bottles! 
If they must deliver all those bottles and things, though I’m 
sure there can’t be need for so many, they should get it done 
early, before people are about. And the poor horses, too. I 
hate to see them drawing those great vans, among all the traffic; 

I think it must be so bad for their nerves. You know, horses 
are very nervous animals. 

Moronrist: They’re bad for our nerves, anyhow. ‘They’ re 
the curse of the streets. 

Cyciist: And that’s the first true word you’ve said yet. 
What price taxing them? 

PRAM-PusHER: “Ere, ’Erbert, wyke up. These gentlemen 
want to tax your ’orse and van, They say you’re a curse of the 
streets. He’s my ’usband, you know, and he drives ‘a horse as 
delivery van. Be ic 

VANMAN (yazons noisily and wakes): What’s matter? Tax ine aan 
oss and van? ’Oo’s going to tax me ’oss and-van? ~~ oo 

PraM-PusHER: Why, that gentleman there, he says they : 
oughter, and they all say you’re a public danger. a. 

Cycuist: What! D’you mean to sye that chap who’s been s 
asleep in the corner there all this time is a horse-van driver? 
That’s what I always sye—they spend all their time ‘asleep, and — 

so do their horses. Strolling along the London streets as if they oe 
was drawing a hearse, and not getting a move on or pulling — 
aside, whoever wants to pass them. The horse may be a 
animal, but it’s a long sight too noble for, a crowd 

and that’s a fact.., 7 z 

PEDESTRIAN: I think you’re absolutely i 
be kep t for the country. One’s heart qui 
poor peered sions the dreadful 


att 


ef. al = 
K 


oy 


> along. They're asleep, that’s © are 


reets todye. ‘ 

C quite agree. And. that ahows that it’s not speed 

t the danger, but the slow traffics 

MAN: Dynger yourself. An ’oo’s calling 1 me : slow traffic? 

What about these ’ere pedestrians and the crawling taxis? And. 
meets with more trouble, me and my ’osses, Or your ruddy, 

5. cars an ikes? You ask the police that, mister. My old ’osses 

en will be still going strong after your cars and bikes is smashed to. 

ie - bits. Slow traffic, indeed. You’ re all slow traffic, the whole lot 

a of you, when my van and ’osses blocks the way. 

th _ PEDESTRIAN: And quite right, too. I’m sure when you’ re all 

5 crawling along behind a horse vehicle is = only tiine “i ever 

_ feel safe in the streets. — 


ss there’ s no-time when you’re actually _ in greater danger. The 


_ If you notice the speeds at which motor vehicles are reported 
, to have been pg going when involved in accidents, you'll see that 

; in nearly every case it’s under twenty miles an hour. 

if _ PEDESTRIAN: I don’t agree with you. — > 

* Vanman: Come offit. a 

“4 -CycList: Yus, and who tells that tale to the police? The 

- motorist himself. And who doesn’t contradict him? The victim 

he’s run down. And why? Because he’s dead and can’t say 

anything. According to you drivers, the slower you *re going the 

more dyngerous you are. “ 

oe i - ~ Mororist: There’s a great deal of fate} in that, as a matter 

as of LACE: fo tee 

= Cyc.ist: That’ s right. Most of you seem to be practically 
ee ‘stationary when you’re running something down. A mile an 

hour, like a horse-van, or this lady and her pram, 

_ VANMAN: Mile an hour yerself. We ’oss drivers are an 
example t to everything } else on the road. We go at a good steady 
self-respecting pyce, and if everyone followed our example, 
_ there’d be a sight less trouble, and no need for all them orange 

trees they’ ve planted at the crossings. We don’t gallop after 
women and children and knock ” em down and leave ’em lying, 

we don’t. Now, the motor vans— 

~ MororisT: Worst things on the road, these heavy motor vans 
and lorries. Yes, that’s right. Cause half the accidents. Vehicles 


Ba of that: weight and size have no right to travel at the pace they 
__ do. If they hit a private car, the car hasn’t a chance; it’s smashed 
sup, or sent, skidding across the road, while the van doesn’t 


run turn a hair. Ought to be separate tracks for the things. And 
for those infernal coaches. And, of course, for horse-drawn 
traffic. And another for cyclists. 
; PEDESTRIAN: Dear me, that would bea lot of tracks. And which 
of them ‘would we pedestrians. be allowed on? — 
a Motorist: Pedestrians should stick to the footpath always, 
and not stray about the road at all. E 
- PEDESTRIAN: That’s all very well, but, you know, we must 
get from one side of the road to the other sometimes. 
Mororist: Subways. - 
D PEDESTRIAN: But See are so few subways. I never see any, 
even in London. cage 


and cross with the signals, not against them. Above all; never 
clutter ‘up the uncontrolled crossings. Really, the way people 
“cross to and fro all day at these ridiculous crossings would make 
__ it literally impossible for cars to get on at all, in the busy parts 
_ of London, if we actually waited until the crossings were clean, 
as the: regulations order. The thing’s become a farce.’ : 
. ‘PEDESTRIAN: Well, I can’t say I'see that it’s funny. Whatever 
is, all these fearful accidents! I think motorists are dreadfully 
ie "heartless. My nephew says it’s a process of selection’ and the 
‘survival of the fittest. There’ s some joke’ he makes about 
pedestrians being divided into the quick and the dead. 
ee Motorist: The trouble is, there are too many incompetent 
aie _ drivers on the roads. I hope these tests may weed some of them 


y 
‘ eee 


out, or else teach them better. 


8, "both fast asleep, they’re the. a ta 


_ Motorist: You ‘may feel safe, dan: eat I assure you 


a slower the traffic the greater the danger, is a pretty safe axiom. 


AS pine again. ‘He is a one for cic "Exbert 


kiddies took after him that way. Why:ther 
sleep. . 

| CycList: That’s ‘ust what y sayy "These dors dees 
always asleep. — 


.. Motorist: But to get b back to iy driving. tests. At least they 3: 


“can teach drivers to make the right signals. At present half the’ 


drivers I see make the left-turn signal for a right-hand turn; ‘s 


’ waggle their right arm up and down, I mean, instead of. keeping | 


i] 


it straight out. You don’t know what they mean to do. Lorry 


drivers are the worst. I’d arrest a man for that. Sheer incom- 


_ petence and carelessness. There should be many more licences 


suspended. It would clear the roads a ‘bit, for one thing, for the Pe 


drivers who can drive. 

Cycuist: That’s right. They could do their scuff then, 
couldn’t they; get along at seventy. And what with them, and 
what with the ‘draymen- driving along fast asleep, and the 


pedestrians getting in everyone’s way, and the prams— — 


PRAM-PUSHER: And what about the prams, young man? I 
suppose they knock you down, too. Grudging the poor little | 


_ kiddies their carriages. I never did! Why, it can’t have been so- 


long since your ma pushed you in a pram, trying to keep you 


safe from them nasty bikes and cars. Lily, you come up off the © 


floor, or the gentleman’ll tread on you. (Lily whimpers.) 
PEDESTRIAN: Poor little thing. It’s dreadful to think how 
unsafe the world is for them Rawaaeys because of you people 
with cars. 
Motorist: The world needn’t be in the least more unsafe 


than it was. All that’s needed is to keep the wrong people off ~ 


the roads—the unteachables, I mean, and the cyclists who 
won’t carry rear lights—and to educate the rest in road sense. 
Dogs have learnt it, and there’s no reason why human beings 
shouldn’t, too. Though I must say, hens never have. 
PEDESTRIAN: Well, I think the only road sense that seems any 
use is the sense to keep off the roads altogether while chee re in 


‘this terrible state of unrest. 


Motorist (pleased with this): I believe you’re quite right. The 
road zs no place for pedestrians, and the sooner they realise that 
the better for everyone. They only make trouble for themselves — 
and everyone else by using them. There should be overhead 
tracks for them, or else subways, and separate tracks for cyclists. 


‘And no horse-vehicles in towns at all. Then we might all be able 


to get about on the public highways, and not be driven to take 


~ these ridiculous. trains, with their puffing and whistling and 


Motorist: Then you should wait for a controlled crossing, 


; f Sparrat Tests nothing. A driver’ll pass a test all right, he'll 


| con his best behaviour for it; and then he'll go out and scorch 


wheezing and stopping all down the line. (Train stops in a 
station.) Now, where’s this? Some absurd twopenny-halfpenny 
place, that one would drive through without even seeing it. 
Cyc.istT: You bet you would. Well, it’s a built-up area, and 
from March on you’ll have to slow down and look at it, so you 


can put that in your pipe and smoke it. You and your public — 


highways: No better than mad mullahs rushin’ amok, you 
aren’t. This is my home town and I’m getting out. Evening all. 

Motorist: Good riddance. Really, the manners of these 
cyclists are a bit trying. But it’s no good getting ruffled. 

PEDESTRIAN: And, after all, the poor young fellow had had a 
nasty accident. 

Motorist: Entirely his own fault, no doubt. 

PEDESTRIAN: Well, of course, no: having been there, one can’t 4 
judge. But he said a car hit him. 

MororisT: He hit a car, you mean. 

PEDESTRIAN: Well, it seems to come to much the same. thing, 
doesn’t it? And cars are heavier, and hit harder, so of course 
they hurt more. Dear me, well, it al! seems very dreadful, but 


_I suppose it’s all progress and can’t be helped. 


_ PraAmM-PusHER: That’s right. We shall all have to go up in the 
air to live, that’s what I say. Wake up, ’Erbert, we shall be in 
in a minute. (Grunt.) Rr 

’ MororisT: Quite time, too. This train’s speed is a disgrace. 
Talk of progress. 


A short. story competition which is open to all, has no stringent 


‘rules, and has cash prizes amounting to twenty-five guineas, 
including a special -prize for people residing overseas, is 


announced in the February issue of the Woman’s Magazine. 


All stories entered, which are not-prize-winners but are up to 
‘publication standard, will be accepted for future use in the 


magazine, at the usual rates. oy 
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Rubber Booms and Blunders 


By J. W. FE. ROWE 


WANT to take you on a short tour in Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. We-will go straight to Kuala» Lumpur 
in the middle of the Malay Peninsula. It is quite a con- 
siderable-town, for it is the headquarters of the Government 

of the Federated Malay States and also a big business centre, 
since it is the capital of the world’s most important rubber pro- 
ducing area. It is now about § o’clock in the morning, and 
after a rather hot night we are getting up, while it is still dark, 
in order to go in acar to the 
rubber estate of the X.Y.Z. 
Company, one of whose 
directors in London has 
kindly given us an intro- 
duction to their plantation 
manager. When we arrive 
at his bungalow, the man- 
ager comes out to meet us, 
and we all set off on a tour 
of the estate. 

It is now half light, and 
we shall probably realise 
very soon that we are not 
the only people about, even 
at this early hour. Little 
parties of twos and threes 
and fours are moving off 
in different directions and 
gradually splitting up. 
These are the tappers going 
out to their particular sec- 
tions of the estate. Let us 
look at the trunk of one of 
these innumerable trees. We 

-see that two or three vertical 
lines have been scored out 
in the bark from about 4 
feet up and nearly down to 
the ground, thus dividing 
the circumference of the 
trunk into two or three sec- 
tions or panels, and at the 
top of one of these panels 
we notice that a big patch of 
the bark has been removed 
quite recently. In another 
panel on the other side of 
the tree the bark-has also 
been removed, but it is now 
growing again. Here comes 
one of the tappers, and we 
will watch what he is going 
to do. By the way, note that he is not a Malay, but an Indian. 
He walks up to the tree, and with a gouge-shaped knife he 
slices off a strip of bark as thin as possible from the lower edge 
of the bare patch: in other words, the patch is now just a very 
little bigger. Almost at once we see a white liquid, like milk, 
oozing from the strip from which he has just removed the bark. 
He then adjusts the position of a little metal spout stuck into 
the tree so that it will catch this milk as it runs downwards, 
for the cut is made in a sloping direction towards the 
ground, and so that the dripping from the spout is directed 
into a little cup which he puts on the ground at the foot of the 
tree. And then he goes on to the next tree. It is all done very 
quickly and neatly, and it needs to be, because he has to do 
about two hundred trees before 9 or 10 o’clock. After that 
time it begins to get so ‘hot that the milk will not ooze to any- 
thing like the same extent. The earlier the tapping is done in 
the morning, the bigger the yield, and that is why tapping 
begins the moment it is light enough to see and why we have 
had to make such an early start. 

What I have referred to as ‘milk’ is, of course, rubber, and 


you will appreciate now that the yield of rubber per tree 


A tapped rubber tree in Sumatra, showing the receptacle for catching the : 
latex and we now have the stand- 


depends upon the extent of bark on the trunk. By heavy tap- 
ping, that is by cutting large slices of bark continuously every 
day, you can get a big yield for a short time, but when you have 
cut off all: the bark, you will not be able to get any more until 
the bark has grown again, and that will take some four to six 
years, depending on the vitality of the tree and a good many 
other things. Now, the policy of most European estates is to 
obtain a steady permanent yield by tapping just as fast as the 
bark is renewed, and no: 
faster. The skilful manager 
concentrates on getting 
maximum yield with mini- 
mum bark consumption, 
and with the quickest pos- 
sible bark renewal; hence 
very elaborate systems of 
periodical tapping and 
periodical resting of the 
trees have beén evolved, and 
considerable care is devoted: . 
to keeping the trees in the 
best possible condition by 
proper drainage systems, 
treatment of disease and so 
on. When the trees have 
ceased oozing, the tappers 
collect the cups and pour 
them. into. big cans. which 
are collected by lorry from 
central points on the estate 
and taken to the factory. 

Here the milk, or latex ast 

is called, is strained to re- 

move any dirt, and then 
putinto large shallow tanks. 

Certain chemicals are then 

stirred into the tanks which 

solidify the liquid in quite a 

short time. The result 1s; 

large slabs of dull white 
rubber, something like 
lumps of dough. These 
slabs are then rolled out by 
power - driven © machinery 
into thin sheets with a rib- 
bed marking and taken to 
the smoke house. Twenty- 
four hours’ smoking alters 
the colour to a rich brown, 
EN ard product, ribbed smoked 
sheet. The sheets are about 36 inches long by 12 inches wide, 
and they are then packed into plywood cases and dispatched 
to the rail-head, then-to the ports, and so to Europe or the 
U.S.A. 

After seeing the factory, we shall probably walk round the 
village where the labourers live. Most British estates in 
Malaya recruit their labour from villages in-Southern India. 
The length of terms of service, the minimum rate of pay, and 
many other conditions are fixed by agreement between the 
Government of India and that of the Malay States. Usually 
the Indian workers go back to India at the end of their con- 
tract period, but a large percentage return regularly, and 
often return with their wives. They spend the bulk of their. 
lives in Malaya, for they can get a much higher standard of 
living there than in India, but they usually return to India for 
a visit every now and then. - 

Now, that is the sort of thing you will find on the typical 
European-owned estates in Malaya, Ceylon or the Dutch 
East Indies, though the labour varies in each country. It is’ 
essentially a capitalistic method of production. The whole 
thing is very well organised. Considerable use is made of 


* estate is usually planted with more 


2,000 acres. ; 
Now, as well as these European- 

owned estates, there are a consider- 
able number of Chinese-owned 
estates in Malaya. These as a rule 
run rather smaller, but they have 
the same characteristics as the 
European-owned estates, only in a 
lesser degree: for example, a Chinese 


trees to the acre, is usually tapped 
more severely in times of high 
prices, and so on. But the Chinese, 
like the European, estate is essen- 
tially a capitalistic method of pro- 
duction. 
So then we have European 
estates and Chinese estates, but in 
Malay there is also a large produc- 
tion of rubber by Malay natives, 
owning smallholdings of an acre 
or two each, and occasionally some- 
what larger. Here ‘the whole con- 
ditions are very different. The 
Malay native nowadays wants some 
cash wherewith to buy manufac- 
tures, if he can possibly get it. . 
‘Practically speaking, the only way 
he can get it is by producing and selling rubber; and so part, 
or eyen the whole, of his land is planted with rubber trees. He 
plants them very close together, and taps them often heavily 
and always carelessly, at least as judged by European standards, 
but all the same he gets very high yields for considerable 
periods at a time, because the rubber tree will stand a great 
deal of rough usage, if it gets a periodical rest; and in general, 
when the price of rubber is high, the Malay native taps less 
because he has no keen ambition to grow rich, and when he has 
got a certain income, he prefers leisure to work; thus, in times 
of high prices his trees generally get some rest, while his 
methods of planting and cultivation, though disadvantageous 
in some respects, do result in a pretty rapid renewal of bark. 
The native and his family normally do all the work, and you 
must understand that he has no capital charges. He prepares his 
rubber by very simple methods. He solidifies the latex in four- 
gallon petrol tins cut in halves lengthways, and rolls out the 
slabs roughly in hand machines much like our home mangles. 
Sometimes he smokes the sheets, but very often he sells his 
rubber unsmoked to the Chinese dealers. It does not fetch as 
good a price as the product of European estates, but it costs 
very little to produce. And please note that the Malay native 
does not usually increase his output very much in times of 
high prices, while, on the other hand, if prices are low, he 
produces as much as he possibly can in order to get at least 
some cash. You will see the significance of this later. 
In Sumatra, Borneo and certain other islands of the Dutch 
East Indies, the natives also produce rubber, but in very 
different conditions from those in Malaya. Sumatra and 
Borneo are in general thinly populated, and since there is 
plenty of land the natives do not settle down permanently 
-and cultivate the same piece of land. year after year as_they 
do in Malaya. Every year the Dutch native clears about 
two acres of forest land in order to grow rice, which is his 
staple food. After one crop, or at the most two, he abandons 
this clearing and makes another, moving his hut when neces- 


_ sary: the abandoned clearing simply reverts to jungle. But 
- during the last ten or fifteen years, these Dutch natives have 


gradually learned about rubber, and more and more it became 
the practice to plant the area to be abandoned with rubber 


__ by the simple process of pushing rubber seeds into the ground 


with the thumb when planting the second rice crop, or as soon 


- as the rice crop was cleared. If the young rubber trees are to 


‘survive, the native must keep down the growth of weeds and 


so on for the first three or four years. After that the trees are 
__ tall enough to take care of themselves. Especially in 1925 and 
__. 1926, when the price of rubber was extremely high, an enor- 
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& ‘scientific knowledge, and the policy as regards production is 
__ based_on the long view rather than the short. The size of 
estates varies enormously, the most common being about 


?¥ yaa 


mous amount of this planting of what are really ‘rubber 
forests’ took place. To the Dutch native, therefore, rubber is 
essentially a by-product of his normal agricultural operations. 


a Sas ~ * . 
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Solidified latex hung out to dry 
By courtesy of the Rubber Growers’ Association 


If the price of rubber is high enough to make it worth his 
while to tap, the Dutch native will do so; and if it is high 
enough to enable him to hire assistants, which is generally 
done by giving them half the current value of the rubber each 
produces, then the output of Dutch native rubber becomes 
very large indeed. But if the price of rubber falls very low— 
say to 2d. or less, as it has done recently—a large proportion 
of the natives find that they cannot sell their rubber at all, 
because the price will not cover the costs of transport from the 
interior to the markets at the ports, and, of course, when this 
happens they are forced to stop tapping altogether. In Malaya 
this does not happen to the same extent, for the majority of 
Malay small-holdings are within fairly easy reach of a market. 
Thus you will see that the reaction of the Dutch native and the 
native in Malaya to changes in the price of rubber are very 
different. . 

These, then, are the main kinds of rubber producers. Now 
we must get some idea of their relative importance at different 
times. None of them were in existence as producers in 1900, 


_ for at that time there was no production of rubber at all in the 


East. Practically the whole of the world’s supply of rubber 
at that time came from the Amazon Valley and Central Africa, 
where rubber trees grow wild in the forests, and expeditions 
were organised to travel round and tap them. Round about 
1900 the first commercial planting of rubber in Malaya began. 
Now from this date also begins the rapid growth of the motor- 
car industry, with its demand for rubber for tyres. The price 
of rubber began to rise very steeply, and in .1909 and 1910 
there was the first great price boom when rubber touched 12s. 
per lb., and averaged nearly 9s. for the whole of 1910. The 
total world production in that year consisted of 83,000 tons 
of wild rubber from the Amazon and Africa, and 11,000 tons 
of plantation rubber from the East. These high prices led to 
the rapid planting up of estates in Malaya, Ceylon and Java. 
By 1914 two-and-a-half million acres had been planted, but- 
you must not forget that it takes six or seven years for the 
trees to grow to a size when they can be usefully tapped. 
Planting also began by Chinese, by natives in Malaya, and, to 
a small-extent, by Dutch natives. It was clear that a hugely- 
increased production would take place when all this new 
planting came into bearing. And by 1919 the total plantation 
production was at least 300,000 tons a year. While the immedi- 
ate post-War boom lasted, however, all this and more was re- 
quired, but when the post-War slump hit the U.S.A. in 1920, 
the United States rubber manufacturers, who then accounted 
for two-thirds of the world’s consumption, more or less 
stopped buying, and the price fell abruptly from about 2s, to 
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1od., at which level most estates could then barely cover 1925. The result was a large increase in the exports from coun- 
their costs. A voluntary restriction scheme was started by _ tries outside the restriction scheme; mainly, of course, from the 
British estates, but after.a short time it broke down. Eventu- - Netherlands East Indies, and also a big increase in the produc- 
ally in the autumn of 1921 the British Government intervened tion of reclaimed rubber, that is, rubber recovered from worn- 
and appointed the famous Stevenson Committee. In May, out tyres, etc. At the same time the United States Government 
1922, that Committee reported that during 1922 production appealed to the public to assist in breaking the British rubber 
would exceed consumption by 100,0c0 tons, and that by the monopoly by using their tyres as long as possible, Repairing them 
end of that year the surplus stocks would total 200,000 tons, _ instead of getting new ones, and so on. By the beginning of 1926 
equal to eight months’ consumption at the current rate; and the full effects of these developments began to be felt. The price 
their remedy was a joint compulsory. restriction scheme to be began to fall, while at the same time restriction was being 
operated by the British and Dutch Governments, But the, automatically removed as the result of the high prices which 
were now becoming a thing of the past. By 

October, 1926, the price was down to Is. 9d., 
and then the whole restriction scheme was 
revised in order to try and prevent the 
price falling below this figure. The previous 
standard of 1s. 3d. had been sufficiently 
profitable: the new standard -meant enormous 
-profits to all producers outside the scheme, 
and therefore,°a direct incentive to them to 
increase their output to-the greatest possible 
extent, which they naturally did. . Looking 
back, it is hard to conceive how such a 
blunder could ever have been made ' by. a 
British Government. As° more and more 
restriction was reimposed on Brtiish areas 
in the effort to stop the price from falling, 
other. countries, and . chiefly, of course, 
the Netherlands East Indies; increased their 
output, and the supply of rubber continued 


A closely planted rubber plantation, showing the 
trees overcrowded and” heavily scored’ for tap- 
ping 

E.N.A. 
Dutch. Government refused to join, and so 
eventually the Stevenson Committee recom- 
mendéd a restriction scheme by the British 
‘Government * alone.- Under thé proposed 
scheme the price. was. to be stabilised at 
1s. 3d. by varying the degree: of restriction 
every quarter according to changes in the 
current price level. If the price rose above 
Is. 3d. the degree of restriction was auto- 
matically lessened: if the’ price fell- below, it 
was automatically increased: The scheme 
was to start on November 1, 1922, and 
would ‘apply to Malaya‘and Ceylon. 
'. Aided by the unexpectedly rapid recovery 
of consumption in the United States, all went 
well with the scheme for the first year.’ The 
initial restriction was to 60 per cent. of the 
estimated productive capacity, and the price , ree , 
ained. Tip aconaderdbiva as soon ie Ane Another plantation where the trees are carefully eased and tapped é 
} p p y By courtesy of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
scheme was published, and rapidly reached 
the desired figure. But during the first half of 1924, the price to be-all and more than ad eit Seas ‘The British 
declined to an extent which resulted in an‘automatic tightening —_ restriction scheme was benefiting Malaya not.at all, but her 
of restriction to 50 per cent. of the standard output. This chief competitor, very - much. Throughout 1927 the price 
brought about a quick recovery in the price, but it was really continued: to fall, until restriction again reached 60 per. cent. 
much more than a mere recovery. The world in general, and of the standard output, which under the new scheme. was to 
the United States manufacturers in particular, had really been . be the minimum. Thereafter the price still continued t6 fall. 
living in part on their stocks, which were now ata very low _ Eventually, in March, 1928, the British “Government” realised 
level. At the end of 1924 consumption in the United: Statés . the blunder which had been committed, and it was decided 
‘ took a sudden jump upwards, and heavy buying rapidly. forced . that all-restrictions on: production: would be removed as from 
up the price. As the price rose higher and higher, the United J the: Sage November. en oom her eee 
States manufacturers rushed in to buy not merely. their current pes ok | pret ey ST ATL te Re a 3c 
requirements, but their requirements for some time ahead. This - Mr. Rowe’ S “gecond ik} on Rubber will ‘be given next 


rush to buy drove the price sky-high to over 4s. in November, week. 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL #j2%- 


A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulleiins 


ANGLO-FRENCH TALKS 


MM. Flandin and Laval reached agreement with British 
Ministers in London on February 3, when a general 
European settlement was proposed including: substitution 
of treaty restrictions on German armaments by a general 
agreement, the return of Germany to the League, and 
a convention between Locarno powers against unpro- 
voked aerial attack. The details of the proposed air pact 
were explained in an address broadcast by Sir John 
Simon on Sunday evening 


RICAN COL ONTES 


JUBILEE -PREPARATIONS 


Preliminary tests for 
the. floodlighting ~ of 
Buckingham Palace for 
the Jubilee celebrations 
in May were carried 
out~on January 31. 
Eighteen flood lamps 
were. installed ina 
double row on one sid> 
of the forecourt 


TELEVISION ARRIVES 
The Television Committee state that 
‘high definition’ television has now 
reached a standard which justifies the 
first steps being taken towards the 
establishment of a public service. 
The photograph shows television re- 
ception 


NATIONAL THEATRE PROPOSAL 
Lord Lytton (inset left) has been asked 
to raise £500,000 before the end of 
this year, On the left is a suggestion 
for a National Theatre: from the mode! 
made-by Mr. W. L. Somerville, of 
Toronto, which won the competition 
initiated by the British Drama League 
in’ 1924,.and which was exhibited at the 
British Empire Exhibitionat Wembley. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Drama 

League 
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Grvit .War IN LOUISIANA 


Senator Huey Long, nicknamed ‘Kingfish’ (below, right), 
ruler of Louisiana, anticipated the rebellion of his enemies, 
the Square Deal Association, when he moved troops into the 
State capital, Baton Rouge,-on January 28. Most of his 
opponents are in flight or in prison and, with all State 
buildings heavily guarded and patrols in every street, Baton 

; Rouge is living in-a: war atmosphere 


SERIOUS MISsIssIPPI FLOODS 


Forty-seven people are known to have been drowned in the Mississippi valley 
floods, the rising river overwhelming them in their houses in many cases. 
Itis estimated that 75 per cent. of the livestock in the valley has been drowned 


New HoMES FOR WORKERS 


> SAFEry First MECHANISM The Minister of Ne oe Fon, young: z seen here ae beady ee 
oe : : Young, examining models of flats such as are being proposed under the new 
Gera Ske, Worabonitcon te abires. 5 ee Housing Bill at aA TN aa on anbary 29. The Bill received its 
: yee ; ing i mmons on January 30 
safety dev'ce is not shown’, he said, ‘it is the spirit of care es Agee ea ee ke sont 3 


and attention without which all our efforts are in vain’ : en RULE rs poem Bs 


Tue KInc’s CHAMPION eo = zt SKI-ING IN ie . 

The Shire Horse Show opened on January 29 at the Royal co X ; inter sports were possible on 

Agricultural Hall, Islington. The King’s prize-winning ee : 4 January 28 when snow tae 

stallion, “ Appleton Binder,’’ was prominent among the ee ae ee os = sis Ll ork et to a depth 
253 entries ae Via, Ne of 44 inches 
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i, ; © — i RESTORATION OF 
~ : : i A THRONE 

At _a . brilliant 
ceremony at Ku- 
masi on January 
31, Sir A.. Hod- 
son, the Gover- 
nor, on behalf of 
H.M. the King, 
restored the 
Golden Stool 
(above) to the 
Ashanti people 
and — designated 
Prempeh as the 
first Asantehene 
ruler under the 
British Govern- 
ment, Great en- 
thusiasm : « pré- 
vailed among the 
= peaple 


Norse RITES IN SHETLANDS 


The Festival of Up-Helly-A 
which takes place annually in™ 
Lerwick was. celebrated: on *== *; ; 
January 29. Four: hundred: ‘islanders,, each 
carrying a torch, marched: through the streets 
behind a Norse war galley in: which were 20 . 
young men (some of whom.are shown above) 
dressed as Vikings. The galley was afterwards 
set alight on the sea shore’ *:*: ~ 
HOMAGE TO CHareEs I =<» - 
Members of the Royal Martyr Church Union 
held their sérvice at the- statue of » King 
Charles I. (right). in Trafalgar .Square on 
January 30; the anniversary of his execution 


BALTIC EXCHANGE ANXIETY 
a8 eh ea A receiver was appointed on* January 30 
Russta’s MILITARY BUDGET for Strauss & Co., one of the leaders of the 
A year ago it was claimed that the Red Army was the most highly grain trade. The event caused considerable 
mechanised in the world. On January 30 the Commissar of Defence anxiety on the Exchange (above), though 
announced a four-fold increase in the military estimates markets kept commendably stable 


Sete oe 


PICTURE FoRGERY TRIAL MissInc GOLD FouUND 

Hundreds of alleged faked masterpieces are concerned in the trial at | After widespread search in England and France, bars of gold which 

Fontainebleu of Jean Charles Millet (right), who is charged with — had been jolted from an air liner in a gale were found by a French 

two others with selling pictures bearing the forged signature of his peasant near Oisement in the Somme district. Several of the ingots 
grandfather and of other nineteenth century masters were buried 2 feet below the ground by their fall 


The Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, 
formerly Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and since 1930 Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the B.B.C., 
died in a London nursing home on 
February 3 at the age of 68. His 
general health had been improving, 
after a recent operation, but there was 
a relapse just before the end of the 
week 
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PLANS FOR GRESFORD RE-OPENING 


Since the adjournment of the Court of Enquiry into the 
Gresford Colliery disaster, the erection ofian air lock at the 
top of one of the shafts has been proceeding and the next 
step will be to render it safe for men wearing self-contained 
breathing apparatus to descend the two shafts and to ascer- 
tain the condition of the mine. The photograph shows 
volunteers receiving a demonstration of the various 
currents of gas and air on a chart of the interior of the mine 


HUNGER STRIKING MINERS 
For the second time in three months thece . 
Hungarian coal minersare hunger- 
striking below ground at Pecs, Last 
October a thousand of them went on 


strike and remained a hundred hours ° 


below ground. The situation on 

January 31 was reported as dangerous 

unless the wage cut was restored by the ° 
owners 


CHILDREN IN PIRATE ADVENTURE 
Seventy British schoolchildren bound for 
the China Inland Mission School at 
Chefoo (left) on the Tungchow (inset) had © 
a great adventure when the steamer was 
seized by pirates, who remained in control 
of her for three days. Members of. the - 
ship’s crew were wounded and killed but _ 
no harm was done to the children. The 
pirates were only put to flight when naval 


overhead 


planes searching for the. Tungchow flew 
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cA Plan for cAir Security eee 


By. the Rt. Hon. SIR JOHN SIMON, M.P. 


_ COMMUNIQUE was issued only two hours ago, 
~ describing the results of the conversations which Have 
. been taking place in Downing Street during the last 
three days. between French and British Ministers. 
‘In the few moments which I am able to occupy I can only 
‘deal with the last subject contained i in the text of the document 
“—an important and novel suggestion relating to security 
against air attack. 

‘Now if one considers the subject of security and of dangers 
to peace, it is quite clear that there has arisen during recent 
years a new and special danger which is due to the possibility 
of the misuse of modern developments in the air. Armies 
have-to. be. mobilised and, however. swiftly armies may act, 
they cannot strike a mortal blow in a very short time. Navies 
have to be concentrated and moved under conditions where 
what they are doing or are likely to do can hardly be kept 
secret, but this new invention of movement in the air with its 
latest. developments of machines of vast range, tremendous 
speed, high power, and possibility of rapid and secret 
manceuvres—this new development undoubtedly fills many 
people with a new foreboding of a new danger which might 
conceivably threaten town and country alike. Supposing that 
there were a Power possessed of an air force planning to make 
sudden attack against its neighbour, what more likely than 
that the first assault would take the form of an overwhelming 
attack from the air? And therefore the French and British 
Ministers, surveying this problem of peace and security, were 
led to analyse in much detail the nature of the danger of 
sudden aerial aggression by one country upon another. 

‘We asked ourselves this quéstion: would it be possible to 
make provision against this danger by a reciprocal regional 
agreement between certain Powers? Let me illustrate. 

.» Let us take Western Europe and let us suppose that the four 
Powers are A, B. C and D. Would it be possible to negotiate an 
agreement . between these four Powers under which the sig- 
natories would undertake immediately to give the assistance of 
their air forces to any one of their number who was the victim 
of unprovoked aerial aggression by another of their number? If 
‘Asuddenly attacked B from the air, C and D would with their 
air forces come to’ the immediate assistance of B. Now, if you 
‘could. negotiaté such-an agreement, would it not operate as a 
most effective preventive and deterrent: against :this fearful 
‘possibility? Those rules are the most certainly observed which 
‘it does not pay anyone to break, and if it were known that an 
‘unprovoked aerial aggression by any-one of the four would 
immediately bring upon the wrongdoer the air forces of the 
others, is it not probable that this would very greatly increase 
the likelihood of no such aggression ever taking place -at 
‘all? The British and French’ Ministers, on behalf of their 
‘Governments, are in agreement that zf such a mutual arrange- 
ment could be made, say, for four or five countries in Western 
Europe, that would go far to operate as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion and it would ensure immunity from sudden attacks from 
the air. 

I earnestly desire my fellow-countrymen, each one of 
them, to think this problem calmly out for himself. Of 
course, we naturally ask what advantage it would be for us 
and what would be the burden which we should be under- 
" taking. Well, supposing that among the Powers there were 
France, England, Germany, and Belgium, and supposing that 
we were exposed to this sudden unprovoked aggression from 
the air, we have at present no treaty which gives us any right 
to call for the assistance of any Power on the Continent to 
help us to ward off the blow. Indeed, it has sometimes been 
a comment on the Locarno Treaties that though Britain under- 
took some serious responsibilities in certain events on. the 
Continent to assist France or Germany or Belgium, as the case 
might be, this country under the Locarno Treaty got.no such 
corresponding assistance in return. This plan would: provide 


us for the first time with-an undertaking for: our: ivy tetnedt- a 
and thoughts of men and women: a haunting fear, I trust in 


-time ‘for ever. 


ate advantage. 


But you may ask: would it not also snitpeee upon us: very. . 


Broadcast by the Foreign Secretary on February 3 


serious additional responsibilities to come to the help of. ore? 
Let me answer that question with complete candour. Assum- 
ing “that the’ parties were-France, Germany; ' Belgium, and 
ourselves, the only cases in which we might be‘ called upon 
to take part are cases in which we are already bound to take 
part under the Treaty of Locarno. The difference would be 
this: that whereas at present our promise is a promise’ under 
Locarno which is not precisely defined, because under Locarno 
the promise is to come to the assistance of the other’ party 
thus attacked, this would provide that in the case of the other 
party being attacked by air. we would\come to. that. party’s 
assistance immediately with our air force. That undoubtedly 
gives precision to.a promise which at present is expressed in 
more general terms, but it seems to me that sincé we in this 
country have a reputation, and, I hope, deserve it, of keeping. 
our. pledged word, that if the case did arise of unprovoked 
aerial aggression upon one or other of our neighbours inside 
the Locarno Treaty we should find ourselves obliged to take 
part, and if we took part, common prudence would Sumgeet 
that we lost no time about it. 

_Now. you will-ask:. this is an interesting idea well eonrt 
paling over; -but_ has: the- British. Government. between 
Friday morning and Sunday night committed this country to 
an entirely novel scheme of which very few people had heard 
more than a few days ago? The answer is: certainly. not. 
What-we have done is to agree with the French Government 
that this kind of scheme for: Western Europe would, as we 
believe, if it could be negotiatedand carried out, provide a 
deterrent which would go far to ensure immunity from sudden 
attacks from the air. I leave every man and woman in a British 
home tonight to judge whether if that be true it is not an 
object worth achieving. 

What we have further done today—the French Ministers 
and ourselves—is this: having carried ‘the analysis to this 
point we think the right course is now to consult some other 
countries who, we imagine, would be interested in the project 
and willing dispassionately to consider it. So we have com- 
municated today—the communications have already gone, 
and I know from my work at the Foreign Office they have been 
received—we have communicated today with Italy, Germany, 
and Belgium. Germany in this matter is being treated, as she 
ought to be treated, as on a level with everybody else invited 
to a discussion. We hope that those other countries will ex- 
amine this project and let us know in due course whether they 
do not think that it offers great possibilities for improving the 
security and promoting the-peace of the world. But I must say 
one more word about Italy. That-great country, associated 
by so long a history of friendship and sympathy with our own, 
is never absent from our thoughts when we think of the prob- 
lems ‘of peace in Europe. But you will observe that under the 
Locarno Treaty Britain is under no obligation to offer help to 
Italy and Italy is under no obligation to offer help to England. 
Under the Locarno Treaty Italy and Britain are not benefici- 
aries. They do not get the shelter of the roof of Locarno. They 
are rather like two buttresses outside the building helping to 
sustain the roof but exposed to the weather. 

It may be doubted whether geographical distance between 
Italy and this country is not such that it may be better to 


‘conceive possibly not one regional agreement, but perhaps 
‘more than one. We have not, of course, carried. our analysis 
far enough to be sure, but I can imagine that when this matter 
is discussed on équal terms by those with whom we have con- 
‘sulted and ourselves we may find that a more limited agree- 
‘ment for strictly Western Europe, Germany I hope, Belgium 
_T hope, France, and ourselves, may be a practicable proposition, 
‘and it may be that Italy and France and Germany would find 
‘themselves in another combination. All that is for the future. 
_All I desire to say tonight is.to direct your most earnest atten- 
tion to this new investigation as. to the ways. and means of 


securing and promoting peace, and of removing from the minds 


ue 


Bc tyecbe Bo 
pig 


-. 


ONTINUING the Handel peebration’) the ‘Founda- 
tions of Music’ this week consists of a selection of 
_ choruses—a good idea that ought to be useful to choral 
: conductors and singers, who are no doubt taking 
ME savanties of this opportunity of making acquaintance with 
5 “some unfamiliar numbers with a view to widening their 


yet they had their good points. Not only did they set vast num- 

___ bers of people singing Handel, instead of merely talking about 

_' him: they did also what (apparently) no organisation has done 

since: they drew regularly on some of the neglected oratorios, 

* What was known as ‘Selection Day’ was, in fact, a feast of good 

things, many of which have hardly been heard since. (I recall, 
especially, a string of splendid choruses from ‘Solomon’.) 

There is room, then, for a good deal of salvage work in this 
department of Handel—the very one that ought to be the most 
familiar of all in a country where choralism is still one of the 
chief musical industries. ; 

This is, I believe, the first time during their long innings that 
the Foundations have consisted of detached movements rather 
than of complete works, and the fact provides an opportunity 
for consideration of a matter that from time to time leads to 
warm discussion, 7.e. the performance of works in a shortened, 
adapted, or transcribed form. ; : 

in} The question is far less simple than it appears to be. As a 
general principle, of course, a piece of music ought to be 
presented in the form and manner indicated by the composer. 
But this is precisely what cannot be done in regard to a great 
many works written more than a century and a half ago. Not 
only have some instruments become obsolete; others have very 
materially changed in character; and even the greatest of 

: composers, modern as well as early, have occasionally made 

miscalculations that have to be put right in performance. 
: Clearly, then, it is impossible to be an out-and-out purist: 
. ‘the inevitable exceptions are too numerous. All that can be 
said is that the composer’s text and intentions should be adhered © 
to as far as possible, and that the necessary changes should 
be made by those equipped with due knowledge, skill and taste. 


The question of ‘cuts’ seems at first sight to be a very 
‘ _ different matter; actually, the conditions are much the same. 
age “Cutting? » like re-scoring, is generally more necessary in old 
SAS than in new works—not that the old are too long, but because 
mes of the large proportion of repetition they contain. If undue 
length were the deciding factor, many modern symphonies and 
_ sonatas would be shortened by general consent; but their style 
arid: structure make the operation impossible. We may say, 
__-_ in fact, that the difficulty of ‘cutting’ increased with the develop- 
ment of symphonic form. There are, for example, passages 
_ in the lesser symphonies and sonatas of Haydn and Mozart 
y _. that can, be omitted without damage to the structure. On_ 
~ the other hand, nobody would seriously contemplate using 
a the knife on a Beethoven symphony: the most that can be done 
is to disregard some of the repeat marks. 


-Mostof the pre-Beethoven works were not only repetitive; they 
tended also to fall into easily divisible sections, a fact that 
makes it easy to remove some of the repetitions. This habit 
of saying everything at least twice-had sound sense behind it. 
The development of instrumental forms began, roughly, at a 
time when music was leaving the salon of the connoisseurs for 
“ the concert room of the general public. ‘To. appreciate a sym- 
phonic work the listener must be able to take in the exposition 
- of the material sufficiently well to recognise. its reappearances 
and to follow its development during a lengthy movement, 
_ The early symphonists accordingly took no risks: the material 
a oe was generally straightforward in character, and the first section 
; of a sonata or symphony was frequently repeated, note for 


_ mever any room for doubt as to where they began or ended. 
__ The early symphony was thus a series of concessions to the raw 
‘sf _ listener. Today, when ears are (presumably) more capable, 
ete: the traditional first subject has given place to a group, from 


which the composer helps himself for the purposes of develop- 


“ment; and the structure is now so free ce the old-time ee 


*Of-a movement into ‘exposition, ‘development, 


_ _Handelian repertory. Long before the Handel Festivals came to — 
at an end it was customary to scoff at those Gargantuan feasts, — 


to be heard complete; and Handel’s finest inspirations frequent, 


S note; there were generally only two subjects, and there was 


tion has almost disappeared. ‘Such musi 
because. there is no join for the knife to e 
the composer goes on too. long; he geneealys oO 
have his say. be eae ee 


~- If symphonic movements cannot always be shorten ner 
ever, they can often with good effect be given separate 
many years ago such a suggestion would have c: illed f forth! 


pretest. (I got into very hot water about twenty yea! 
saying this a Uung:): Yet at ithe Higa Meee 


ee 


eens so far as ‘nbdeee works? are concerne 
today is conceived as a _ whole, whereas 1 
classical school made no pretence of being more 
four contrasted pieces strung together Certainly. nobody wo 
seriously defend the performance of detached. moveme 
symphony concert. There are, however, 
the practice is not merely defensible but iets 
symphonies are so unequal in quality that their 
performance would lower the standard of a whole 
Yet works that are unsatisfactory as wholes often co 
movement. of. outstanding. excellence, Three courses are open — 
to us: the work may be shelved; it may be played complete. - 
boring the audience and damaging its composer’s reputatic 

or the good movement may be extracted, with satisfactory 
results all round, For _example, on ‘January 20; Haydn’s 
phony in E flat, No. 99 (!) was broadcast: the first three move- 
‘ments were just. ordinary, and I had no ‘scruple in dividing 1 my a4 
attention between the music and the eyening paper. But the - 
Finale proved to be Haydn at his’ best—vital and diverting — 
stuff that bubbled irresistibly from start to finish. “Some Of it 
in fact did what very little avowedly humorous 1 music can dc 
it raised a laugh. Such a movement should be taken from its 
rather ordinary setting, and used, like the standard ~ overtures, — 
as a safe and cheerful opening” or concluding number in a 
miscellaneous programme. Among the hundreds of symphonies 
by Haydn, Mozart, and the lesser-known of their contem=— 
poraries and forerunners, there must be many a capital movye- 
ment awaiting rescue. In the great. ‘majority of these innumer-— 
able and facile early. symphonies ae parts. are apeie be infiniteiy _ 
greater than the whole, -s at 


Among Handel’s” oratorios. are some aie Tike’ thos. early 
symphonies, are so unequal in quality that they are never likel 


occur in works that are otherwise dead. Let them be res 
this year, and take their pit among ‘the pees of Bea 
choral numbers. 2.) ee 


In the recent “discussion on the broadcast’ version of. “Hans acle bi tae 
and Gretel’, it was argued that those who took exception to the re 
broadcast should also object-to the giving of ‘Wagner pro-— 
_ grammes in the concert hall. This sounds reasonable until we 
remember that Wagner himself set the fashion. In 1877 he care — 
to London and gave at the Albert Hall a series of concerts with — 
programmes made up of extracts from his operas. That istypical — 
of the way the great composers cut the ground from under the © 
feet of the ‘purists. But a great composer’s easygoing 1 treatment of 4 
his work is no justification for Philistinism today, After all, it 
was his music, to do with as he liked. The passage of years” 
have brought about the need for modification; changing s 
habits may call for shortening of long works; a more exa 
standard, plus the enormous growth of the repertory, may m 
it advisable to perform parts rather than wholes (as 
done this week in the ‘Foundations’); nobody but the m 
rigid and unpractical purist will object to any procedure 
_ kind so long as it is carried out with taste and skill. If th 
is a coherent entity, only the extremists will comp 
_ purist because it is not as the composer left "it, the 
because it is still not snippety enough. The rest « 
applaud the commonsense that has made an over-long ¢ 
wise engpreas iu =e Bia os without D 
beauty;25 = oe eee a es 
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Medium and Craftsmanship 


By ERIC NEWTON 


AST week we decided that beauty in art was the result 
of a union between an artist’s esthetic excitement about 
something and his skill in turning that excitement into 
paint. We also decided that it was not a thing an artist 
tried to manufacture, but that it was, to him, a by-product of 
his work. The moral is this, I think: that beauty as the spectator 
insists on calling it has no real existence in art at all. If it had, 
we should long ago have discovered it and drawn up rules for 
producing it, and every artist would have started his career by 


This bronze by Epstein shows how the sculptor has used the plastic 
qualities of clay to express character and vitality— 
By courtesy of Jacob Epstein 


reading up and learning by heart these rules. If that could be 
done we should have a charmingly convenient formula for pro- 
ducing good art and avoiding bad. Such a formula has never 
been found, and I think we can safely say that the reason it 
has never been found is that absolute beauty does not exist. 
Whenever a spectator finds himself pleased or satisfied in 
front of a picture or a building or a statue, he wants to find a 
reason for his pleasure and satisfaction and instead of saying 
‘This picture has established a contact between myself and an- 
other human being and taught me to see through his eyes and 
to share his vision’, which is the right reason, and a very good 
reason, he tends to say, “This picture is beautiful; I really 
must find out exactly what beauty is, so that I can be sure of 
recognising it when I see it, and perhaps even produce a bit of 
it myself’, which is the wrong reason, and a shockingly bad 
reason. And if proof were needed that it is the wrong reason, 
you have only to remember that every artist who has copied 
the spirit of another artist’s work without adding anything of 
- his own, thinking to himself, ‘Here is a man who has pro- 
duced beauty; let me produce some more of the same’, has 
been a bad and uninteresting artist. ‘ : ; 
If beauty is produced by expressing esthetic excitement in 
terms of a medium, it is time we got to know something about 
the medium. It is all very well to talk airily about having per- 
sonal esthetic experiences, but surely what is quite as import- 


ant is the process of making them visible. I do not mean pro- 
cesses like the preparation of canvas, the selection of stone, the 
grinding of pigments, the sharpening of chisels, the choosing 
of brushes and the mixing of paint. These things, important as 
they are to the artist, are only fit subjects for interested curi- 
osity on the part of the spectator. They do not affect the re- 
lationship between the artist and his public, which is what we 
are trying to find out about. But there is a side of this question 
which does affect the public’s understanding of the artist, and 
that is the perpetual interplay between vision and medium. 
What is it that originally leads an artist to choose one particular 
medium from among the many hundreds open to him—for 
there literally are hundreds? For men working in black and 
white there is pencil, pen and ink, wood engraving, steel en- 
graving, etching, dry point, lithograph, aquatint, mezzotint, 
and so on. For men working in colour there is water-colour, 
tempera, oil-colour, fresco, and various mixtures of these pro- 
cesses. Each process has its own particular advantages. For in- 
stance, an etchercan get a more sensitive line than an engraver, 
but an engraver can get a firmer and steadier line than an 
etcher. Water-colour can have a charm that oil painting cannot 
achieve; oil painting is capable of a richness quite beyond the 
scope of water-colour, and so on. So what originally makes an 
artist choose his medium is his type of vision. An artist who re- 
joices in the surfaces of things, their solidness, their smooth- 


—while this carying by Henry Moore, in lignum vite wood, shows the 


sculptor expressing static harmony and simplicity in a hard material 
From ‘Henry Moore’ (Zwemmer) 


ness and so on, will tend to become a sculptor, while one who 
loves the colours or patterns of things will become a painter 
An artist like van Gogh, whose vision was violently stimulated 
by colour, will naturally choose to be an oil painter. Or one who 
sees things primarily as an arabesque of delicate line and pat- 
tern, as Botticelli did, will choose tempera. A sculptor who has 
a strong feeling for rugged expression of character and wants 
his statues to be vibrating with life and movement will use clay 
or wax like Epstein or Rodin, and one who sees them as solid 


242 


and rather static architectural forms will carve them in granite 
or stone or hard wood like Henry Moore or Eric Gill. 

It is just at this moment that the real fun begins. Having 
chosen his medium, the artist finds that another quite unex- 
pected set of forces has come into operation. He has, as it 
were, called upon his medium to help him to express his vision, 
and he finds that instead of having got hold of a servant, he has 


Poussin’s study for The Massacre of the Innocents 


W. F. Mansell 


himself become the servant of a rather unyielding master. 
Paint or stone have little ways of their own which do not always 
fit in with the artist’s own plans, and so a perpetual series of 
adjustments between the way the medium wants to behave and 
the way the artist wants it to behave must take place, and that is 
what is known as technique. Technique (that 
favourite word of art critics) consists mot in 
controlling the medium, as is so often supposed, 
but in knowing how far to let it control itself. It 
is not, for instance, a question of making paint 
look ‘like sunflowers, but of letting it look to 
some extent like paint. If an artist can do that 
he has added an entirely new set of virtues to his 
art. We got a glimpse of this process last week 
when we were discussing the painting of the 
background of van Gogh’s ‘Sunflowers’. We saw 
how he deliberately emphasised the paintiness 
and juicy creaminess of his paint to help him 
out, and thereby obtained quite a new effect. 
Some artists have been wizards of that sort of 
thing. Franz Hals, for instance, Rembrandt’s 
contemporary, did some of the liveliest portraits 
ever painted, portraits which make almost any 
other pairiter’s work look dead, and expressionless 
in comparison. Sir William Orpen’s portrait of 
Dame Madge Kendal in the Tate Gallery is.a 
modern instance of the same sort of wizardry. 
But if you come to analyse it you discover that 
what makes it so lively and fascinating is not the 
painter’s insight into his sitter’s character,. but 
his uncanny understanding of paint. Orpen and 
his brush always seemed to understand each 
other so well. He is like a great batsman who 
seems to be one with his bat; and being so, henever 
needs to force his brush work. But you cannot 
expect that sort of brilliance to occur very often in the world of 
art. And on the whole it is a good thing that it should not. 
Brilliant technicians. are brilliant because their vision is not 
quite strong enough or personal enough to quarrel with the 
medium. That delicious sense of the paintiness of paint is 
hardly ever found in artists with a strong personal vision, 
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artists like Giotto or Blake or Stanley Spencer. Van Gogh had 
it almost by good luck because his vision was not only a 
painter’s vision, it was also a ‘painty’ vision. He saw his world 
in a way that was easily translatable into paint. But to most 
artists this translating does not come so easily. One of two 
things has to happen. Either vision has to adjust itself to. the 


demands of the medium or the medium has to lose.some of its. 


essential character in its endeavour to fit the vision, 
but usually a compromise takes place in which the 
artist’s vision is actually altered and distorted by the 
way the medium imposes itself on him. . 


There are some critics who' would point out that 
an artist’s vision or experience is a secret thing which 
can only be known to us by means of the finished 
picture or statue, and that the finished picture or 
statue is the cnly evidence we possess or can possess 
of what was in the artist’s mind when he made it, and 
that we have no right to make guesses at what a pic- 
ture would have been like had the artist been able to 
make his paint or his stone behave differently. That 
seems to me like saying that you cannot tell what 
sort of physique a man has if he is wearing clothes. It 
is quite clear that many an artist has set out to 
achieve a certain effect and that the limitations of his 
medium have altered that effect, and even that the 
delightful qualities of his medium have added new 
beauty to that effect. We know, for instance, that the 
architects of the Gothic Cathedrals of France in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were always try- 
inz to build their vaulted roofs higher and higher and 
make their stained glass windows larger and larger 
and their supporting piers slenderer and slenderer, 
and that they were tied down by the refusal of their 
medium to stand more than a certain strain, and that 
in one case at least, at Beauvais, they tried to make 
their vision go beyond the power of the medium to 
express it, so that the whole structure came tumbling 
down about their ears. There you have a definite instance where 
the thing the architect had in his mind’s eye and the thing he 
finally produced were different; and different simply because 
the medium refused to be forced into unnatural channels, 

If that sort of thing can happen when an artist is refusing to 


The Massacre of the Innocents 


W. F. Manseil « 


be dominated by his medium, it must happen still more when 
he is letting his medium have some of its own way with him. 
You can sometimes actually see it happen when you compare 


_an artist’s study for a picture in one medium with the picture 
whichis completed in another. For instance, look at the 


two illustrations by Poussin reproduced-here. The first one is 


mn 


; in pen and ink, in. a trying out ae 
al | arrangement of the subject. The second is the finished 
pur _ Perhaps I was:a little inaccurate when I spoke of an 
tis “modifying his vision to suit his medium. What really 
eel happens, I think, is that the medium does something to his 
Lt vision. It may merely stimulate it in certain directions or send 
it-off ata tangent. Obviously one of the things Poussin wanted 

_ to get into his picture was violent movement, and it is quite 

_ clear that pen and ink gave him the power to see and express 
movement. (I say ‘see’ and express because no artist can possi- 
ay express what he cannot see. Whatever he does on canvas 


_ or paper or in marble or sound must first have existed in his - 


 mind’s eye or his mind’s ear.) It is equally clear that oil paint 


_ Tobbed him of some of that power to express movement— 


there is obviously far more vigour in the sketch than in the 
pee but gave him the power to see and express solidity 


_ and balance of masses which are quite absent from the sketch, ° 
but which were equally in his mind’s eye. I am sure that if? 
- Poussin had done more work in pen and ink of this kind we: 


_ should think of him as a much more dashing and lively aap 
_ than we do. 
; There is another and rather curious proof of the iniftadiece 


__ of medium on vision and that is the fact that whenever a new. 
_ medium has been discovered, presently—not at once, but soon. 
_ afterwards—artists begin to discover new aspects of nature to> 


express by its means. For example, when oil paints were 


invented the first pictures painted in the new medium—those’ 
of van Eyck—were very like the pictures in tempera that: 
_ immediately preceded. them. They were very careful and* 
_ precise and they emphasised, as all European painting -had- 


so goa 


“om sek up to that time, the outlines and the shapes, the 


nino iy of things. Colour had until then invariably been 
ue as something with which you filled in a space 


bounded by an outline, but under the influence of the new 
medium it soon—in the hands of the Venetians—began to 


| Science i in the Making 


- BRAHAM LINCOLN used to say that God must be 


them. In ‘a‘ similar way we in chemistry have long: 
. scnown He must bé very fond of water—there is so much 
; of it about. What we did not realise till quite-recently was that 
E> there is something in it which is neither common nor common- 
place. Unexpectedly it has shown us traces of a quite new 
i thing—discovéred by Professor Urey and his colleagues in the 
- United States, a discovery which gained him a Nobel Prize at 
Stockholm last December. 
~ The real interest in heavy water is not in the new facts about 
it which will get in time into the books and into our heads. It 
lies ‘partly. in the way it was discovered and partly in its 
a promise to help us in the attack on difficulties in pure science 
— which till now have had to be solved—if you can talk about 
‘solving’ ‘them—by surmise or byj just guess. You realise, don’t 


eo - 


work 

ae it. One of the’reasons why we score is our numbers. We 
, re leaders of ability than ever; there are more of us in 
-and-file shoving—doing the spade work. But our 


store of instruments, processes, . dodges, . methods of using 
and; I-hope,. nie a are there i ee fine cay 2 ae 
¢ ure science even, the best is not good enough.’ Anything 
like heavy water which promises to help us to improve on the 

© best of today is a good thing. 
You know that the formula for water is H,O, which means, 
_ of course, that evety unit of water has two atoms of hydrogen 
ne of oxygen. Now, no-one is going to destroy our belief in 
‘simple fact; heavy water is also H,O; there is no water 
is not H,O. You know‘ that the gaseous form’ of water 
Lor hve raeesh -You know that: water freezes at 


it or o-degrees Centigrade, and boils ‘in 
Oh ee 


. very fond of common. people—He makes so many of 


i rank- 
greatest asset i is technique. We have accumulated a wonderful - 


find itself expressing an. entirely new “set of truths. It began 
to express. surfaces instead of lines. You can sée that ha’ 
in any good collection of Venetian pictures. The early ones— 
Bellini and Crivelli and so on—still think of colour as defining 
the shapes of things. The later ones—Titian, Veronese and 
Tintoretto—thought of it as something expressing the surface 
of things.. The whole outlook of artists had changed, and soon 
outlines which had once been precise and emphatic became 
soft and blurred. Colour which had once been flat and decora- 
tive became filled with dancing lights and sombre shadows. 
Artists began to-notice differences of texture like those of 
velvet; satin, flesh, stone, and to express these differences in 
the new medium. Artistic vision began to get excited about 
these things, and by the time we get to the seventeenth 
century this new consciousness of surface and the new neglect 
of outline had so got into the blood of European artists that 
even when they were using a medium like pen and ink where 
you would expect outline to be all important the outline 


‘somehow gets softened and neglected-and disguised. Look at 


almost any seventeenth-century pen-and-wash drawing and you . 
will see how every outline has been softened or even cancelled 
out, either by covering it with a dark shadow or by making 


the wash of paint either overlap it or stop short of it. Compare 


such a drawing with one by, -say, Diirer and it will ‘be ‘seen 
how a new habit of mind had been engendered by the- dis- 
covery and use of oil paint even when the artist was not 


-actually employing that medium. . ss 


It is hardly surprising that it should have Se so. When- 
ever you use a new tool you begin to engender a new habit 


of mind. If you are constantly practising shooting at a 


rifle’ range you get into the habit of judging distances. If 
you are constantly using a steel engraver ’s burin-you get 
into the habit of seeing things in terms of line, and if you 
are constantly painting in oils you begin to see things: in 
terms of surface. 


ae -... .. More cAbout Heavy Water 


By Dr. A. S. RUSSELL 


ordinary circumstances at 212 degrees or 100 degrees aceord- 
ing to the scale you are on. You know also that if an electric 
current goes through water, with a little acid or alkali in it to 
speed things up, hydrogen gas. comes off at one pole—the 
negative, actually—and oxygen at the other, the positive one. 
In the accumulator the water in the acid gets used up when the 
accumulator gets overcharged. You get gassing. And gassing 
is just the oxygen and the hydrogen from the water produced 
by the current. You need to renew the water in the acid from 
time to. time because it becomes used up by being split into 
the hydrogen ; and oxygen gases which escape. 

. In imorganic chemistry, which is my subject, we are often 
assured by organic chemists that our interest in the weights of 
atoms is almost maniacal. We don’t think so. Accuracy has 
never done any part of science permanent harm! When we 


~ think of the weights of atoms we never visualise their actual 
_you, that the great thing in science today is technique? We .. 
rs are, of course, a wonderful lot, but we don’t really — 
we. are. intrinsically much better than the men of the | 


weights; that would mean an enormous number of noughts 
after the decimal point before we got to a significant figure. 
We take instead the weight of the atom of oxygen as 16 and 


tefer the. weight of all other atoms to this as standard. On this 


scale the weight of hydrogen is 1, so that the unit of water H,O 
weighs 18, two ones and sixteen being eighteen. In heavy water 
each of the hydrogen atoms weighs 2, so that the weight of the 
unit becomes 20—two twos and a sixteen. This is the heavy 
water that scientists are talking about. Actually, however, 
there are other varieties, about as rare compared with ordinary 
heavy water as heavy water is with the ordinary stuff. One is 
worth mentioning. It has hydrogen weighing 1 and oxygen not 
16 but 18. Its unit, therefore, weighs 20, the same <s the other, 


but it is made up of two ones and an eighteen. 


The gist of this business is first that atoms of a particular 


‘element need not all have the same weight, and that in nature 


the atoms of hydrogen may weigh 2 as well as 1, the atoms of 
oxygen' 18 and even 17 as well as 16. These particulars are 


recent, but the general point is not new. It dates from about 


{ 


— 


3. Bios ak time ihe weight of an atom: was Euseia 
most characteristic, its most fundamental property. Anyone 


_ before then who had said that an element might have atoms of . 


_ more than one weight would have been told he was talking | 
~~ nonsense. And rightly. For there was no experimental evidence 


: that he wasn’t talking nonsense. But about 1913 a large num- _ 
- ber.of the very heaviest elements were found to have, in fact, 
atoms differing slightly in weight. Atoms of one kind of lead - 
_ found in nature weighed 206; atoms of another kind weighed 
208. These were, it is true, very special kinds of leads, but they 


were lead all right. The common or plumbers’ lead had ~ 


. atoms which weighed just a little more than 207. The old 
guard who believed that an element was:a mass of absolutely 


identical atoms couldn’t and consequently didn’t believe these 
results; those who accepted them eventually suffered pain in 


_ the process. Now an interesting thing happened. The very 


people who had appeared as zealots in upsetting the old idea 
of an element became conservative; they didn’t believe that - 
this variety in weight extended to all elements;. they rather 


_ fancied it was a property of the particular, very heavy, elements 


in which they were interested. Dr. Aston, with a new tech- 
nique, had to show that what these others had revealed in the 
heaviest elements was the property of nearly all, For example, 
some atoms of chlorine were found to weigh 35, others 375 
some of silver 107, others 109. But quite a fair number of 
elements stood outside. Hydrogen had one kind of atom only 
weighing 1, carbon one kind weighing 12, nitrogen one kind 
weighing 14, oxygen one kind weighing 16. If these elements 
had other kinds they must exist in very small quantities indeed. 


_ They could not be found by the technique that had answered 
so magnificently for the majority of the elements. A third set 


of workers now appeared, this time in the United States. 


_ Their instruments were the spectroscope and the photographic 


plate. They showed there was a rare form of carbon weighing 
13, a rare one of nitrogen weighing 15, and two rare forms. of 
oxygen weighing 17 and 18, But hydrogen was not included 
in this bag. And most people, I think, were sure that hydrogen 
would never get into the bag. For if there was another kind of 


hydrogen atom it would have to weigh 2, and really the idea » 


of one atom of an element, being twice the weight of another 
seemed ludicrous. A 5, a 10, even a‘15 per cent. difference in 
the weights of atoms of one element might be endured, but 
one jibbed at 100 per cent. And then, when. ‘everything 
threatening the simplicity of hydrogen was being quietly 
pigeonholed, a discrepancy in the densities of hydrogen and 
oxygen was unexpectedly found. There was a possibility that 


in ordinary hydrogen, atoms weighing 2 to the extent of about 


I in four or five thousand might exist. Professor Urey looked 
with his spectroscope for the evidence of the suspected new 
atom in a place predicted by theory. He found it. The spectro- 
scopic-lines were in the right place and in about the right 
intensity. What a joy he must have had when he found the. 
prediction verified! 

Now there is one thing I have yet to mention. It is simple 
fact that an element may have atoms of more than one weight, 
but the atoms are otherwise so alike that separation into the 


different weights cannot be done. A clean separation of one 


kind. from the rest has never been done. We know that lead 
weighing 207 is a mixture of atoms of 206, 208 and so on. But 
it is one thing to know this; quite another to do something ~ 
about it. What I have said about lead applies to all elements 
except hydrogen. For shortly after Professor Urey had dis- 


_ covered hydrogen weighing 2 he found that if you passed an 


electric current through water one kind of hydrogen was quite 
fairly well séparated from the other. This observation amazed — 
chemists at the time. Professor Lewis in California, taking up 


the work, showed that the more you electrolysed water away 
by splitting i it up into hydrogen and oxygen, the more concen-| 


trated was what was left in heavy water—the water whose 
molecule has each of its atoms weighing not 1 but 2. 


He reduced an enormous volume to a very small one in this 


way and found the small volume was nearly pure heavy 


; . water—oxygen weighing 16, each of the hydrogens weighing 


.2. This stuff was 10 per cent. denser than ordinary water. It 
froze more readily; it was harder to boil away. It was a piece 


- of good fortune that the best way of | separating the hydrogens 


“should have been found so soon. It was found in fact 


before the conservative element pad. time to write ‘to 


~~ 


a 


- could see what the heavy atom was doing; whether it was sie 


you by being nippier than ordinary hydrogen. | Benzene, _ pi 


fessor who drank a small volume of heavy water and wasn’t = 


-broa gramm 
‘West listeners will hear a concert o unpublished 


Northern Ireland on Saturday comes a fae Ferns 
_ dance music, . pas 


“Professor. Urey ‘or to iso ae 
couldn’ t be done! - sto eke pane 


third one. ‘Tt ‘was fuga that if res water was pe 
tact with a chemical compound containing hyd 
hydrogen swopped; a hydrogen atom in the compound could a 
come off and a heavy hydrogen from the heavy water could ’ 
take its place. This observation was a godsend to those who _ 

wanted to make with ease compounds containing heavy - 
hydrogen instead of ordinary hydrogen. You could start with = - 
sulphuric acid, H,SO,, and convert part of it into a new 
sulphuric acid in which one or both of the hydrogens was now 
heavy hydrogen. Then you had a lovely piece of work in front — ve 

of you seeing how this new acid differed from the old. You — a 


gish as befitted a heavy fellow, or whether it was surprising — 


which is the principal thing in benzol mixtures, has the for- 
mula C,H,. You can actually make twelve other compounds, __ 
all benzene, in which I, 2, 3, 4; 5 and 6 heavy hydrogens re- 
place the ordinary ones. All this hasn’t yet been done, but 
some of these ‘crank’ forms of benzene have been made, and 
their behaviour has thrown great light on the important ques- _ 
tion in pure science of how benzene reacts with other chemical 
compounds. We can keep our eye, so to speak, onareactionin == 
which a heavy hydrogen gets torn off, when we would bein 
the dark if we were working with ordinary hydrogen. The 
heavy hydrogen acts like an atom of hydrogen marked by us 
ae a Cross. It acts as an indicator of how the compas bee 

ave. 

Hydrogen aad carbon are constituents a compounds which y. 

can be numbered by the hundred thousand. One is appalled 
by the complexity which the discovery of the new atoms of — 
hydrogen and carbon will introduce into them. There can be, 
Iam told, 169 forms of the simple substance benzene. But 
multiplying compounds is not the game at present. The new ° 
hydrogen is now simply being used as an indicator of what is» 
occurring when compounds react. It is beginning to open our 
eyes, as I have briefly indicated, to things which till now have | 
had to be guessed in the dark. 


The other day the papers had an account of a Swedish Piss a a ] 


poisoned. He drank actually only about one-fiftieth of a pint. 
When someone has swallowed, say, half-a-pint, then we may 
know something really about its poisonous properties. Still, we 
are glad he wasn’t poisoned. It would be an awful thought 
that one day we might have to sign the poison book at the 
chemist’s before buying heavy water. What a Glew to tempers 
ance! — - 


a “a 


A new book dealing with the subject of heavy water has ss 
just appeared under the title Ortho-Hydrogen, Para-Hydrogen, 
and Heavy eee ee A. Farkas (Cambridge So! ‘ 
ee 12s. 6d.) © Rees Lae hg og 


Sane, Music 


‘THE TUPPENY-HA’PENNY OPERA: a Work specially Written for 
Beggars’ is to be performed at the B.B.C. Concert of Contem- 
porary Music in the Concert Hall at Broadcasting House on 
Friday, February 8. This German version of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’, made by Kurt Weill and Bert Brecht, which was first per- _ ee 
formed i in Berlin in a i sas pees two hundred years after the 
first performance of the original in London—follows the 
familiar story closely, although only one of the melodies is 
repeated from ‘The Beggar’s Opera’. The English translation | 
to be given on Friday, has been’ adapted by C. Denis Freeman, — 
and the B.B.C. Orchestra will be conducted by Edward Clark. 
‘Duets for one pianoforte form an item in the National | pro- 
gramme on Thursday, February 7 when Alec Rowley 
Edgar Moy are to give half-an-hour’s recital of Grieg’s ‘ raltz- 
Caprices’, ‘Norwegian Dances’ and “Two. Symphonic Piece: ¢ 
Scottish; Irish and Welsh national music have all been 
accorded a ’ place i in the microphone arrangements : ‘for this werk: 
or ip 30 tonight a concert of Scottish songs and dances will be 
cast in the Scottish ‘and Regional pro; 


: | 


ee 


Welsh musicians under the title of ‘In Manuscript’; i 


ie Guiiset: I will ask to acim my belief that Jesus 
t, of whom I am to speak, and whom we call our 
Lord’, is True Man, True God; the accredited 
Spokesman of God to our race, in whatsoever period 
r area of space; and the sole Saviour of mankind. So I 
not ‘was’; for to those who thus believe, He is not just 
‘however noble and inspiring, who existed long ago, 
ow, One with the Father, yet man as truly as we are 
3 with whom we are, or can be, in personal communion. 
eing this today, He yet lived upon this earth of ours only 
een certain dates, and upon a certain space of soil, in one 
, at one period of history. In all human ways, He was in- 
guishable from His fellow-men. He was born of a 
an mother, and died a human death—He was hungry, and 
_ tired, and He slept. If it be human indeed to be born, and to 
3 -die—well, we don’t remember our birth; and we have yet to 

experience the unique event of dying; but we do know what it 
is to need to eat; and what it is to want to lay our bones down 
_ and go to sleep. He did not need, St. John says, though speak- 
ing of His divine knowledge, that ‘ any man should tell Him 
_....’, because ‘He knew what was in man’. He knew it too, 
because He was it—He was true man: and from His man- 
hood’ s life, we begin. 


= The Land He was Born Into 


__ He was born into a tiny land, of infinite variety. Ton the 
os ‘mountains in the south you can see those of the north; from a 
‘score of points you can see the whole of Palestine at once. 
~ It was a land with an enormous history—a land that loved 
-to remember its past, but that looked always forward to a 


____ Day of God, the Triumph of God. A Kingdom, starting from, 
= and centred in, themselves. At first, the Kingdom and its 
_ King—the Oriental cannot separate the two—had been 
a thought of almost wholly, though never quite, in terms of 


oa national aggrandisement..The pagans were to be once and 
___ for all evicted from the land, and the Anointed King was to 
Ra . reign from Jerusalem, in uncontaminated power, over his 
____ people. As time went on, and disaster upon disaster fell upon 
the Jews, and, you may almost say, the Land became a City, 
a _and the City a Shrine, the vision spiritualised itself at least for 


ih 
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a minority. The Kingdom was to be one of Righteousness; it 
should have neither territorial frontier, nor limit in duration. 
Ties All the heathens should ‘walk in its light’. But this vision was 
a confined to a few; to the ‘poor and humble of heart’, as they 
were almost technically called. The mass of the Jews were bit- 
-terly hostile to the most recent of their pagan governors, the 
~ Romans; and contemptuous of the ‘Gentiles’, that i is, all non- 
Jews, the ‘pagans’. And they were led by men who could not 
help them spiritually. There was a small group of ‘Zealots’, 
__ who really stood for armed revolution. There were the 
_ Essenes, who preached an almost fanatical aloofness and 
asceticism. There were the Scribes, who worked out in minut- 
est detail all those exterior customs and rules of ritual life 


_ ‘Separates’, who claimed that they did observe them; and so, 
___ if they did, were all too apt to look down on those who didn’t; 

and if they did not, perforce were hypocrites; and there were 
the pacuceess is wanted to rons the evry land and peo- 


ud ed. 
In ‘the south of this strange country the Message of God 
. ‘was. ay to the husband of an aged woman, Elizabeth, that 


for Messisti; fae Anointed Reseiler ahd longed-for King; and, 

the north-country, Galilee—rough, turbulent and simple- 
ded—God’s Angel visited, too, a child of Nazareth, Mary; 
told chas: she Piber'e 4£ she yeold, be Mother of that 


How Jesus Christ. bpd 


S ss | ‘By ‘the oe Father C. C. MARTINDALE, SJ. 


 God-promised future. That future meant, for the Jews, the 


which he who could, ought to observe; and the Pharisees, 


- was said to them of old. 


children, John aad Jesus, were born, of the aged wife and. of nee 


the Virgin, and for thirty years AES unbroken silence falls 


upon both of them. 


Suddenly John, the Baptiser, ical ehareaid with ines ss 


fasting in the wilderness where he had lived;. blackened with 


the sun; dressed, as the prophets of. old had been, only in 


camel-hide; leaping on to rocks by the Jordan caravan-routes 


and crying that the Kingdom was. at hand; that men must 
repent if they were to be fit to meet the King, and dipping | 


them in the river as symbol of that spiritual cleansing.. The 
rough crowds flocked to him; so did the educated, more or 
less sincerely. They asked him whether he was the Christ; 


he answered, No; only His herald. The day came when Jesus : 


mingled among the crowd and asked the Baptiser to baptise 


Him, too. Overwhelmed by the sense of holiness with which 


Jesus inspired him, John obeyed but reluctantly, and. was 
rewarded by the sign from heaven that assured him, in spite 
of this initial act of self-effacement, that here was the Messiah 
Himself. But immediately Jesus again effaced Himself, = 
disappeared into the wilderness. 

There He underwent that mysterious experience that we 
know as the Testing, or Temptation. Briefly, two paths were 
set before Him—neither precisely wrongful; but one, out of 
keeping with that life so utterly like our life, so*quite without 


self-favouritism, that He had chosen. Weary as He was, He. 


would work no miracle on His own behalf: He would make 
no flamboyant apparition, as Messias, in the Temple: - the 
‘kingdoms of this world’ were not what He proposed to win. 
And in fact, He soon went quietly back to Galilee, having 
made a first acquaintance with some of the men who were, 
one day, to become His companions, His steadfast preachers, 
and to die for Him; and there, back at Nazareth, He resumed 
His trade. At last He came forward—but as any adult man 
who could read Hebrew had the right to do, in His own syna- 


‘ gogue at Nazareth, on a Sabbath, and read from Isaias: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me; because He hath anointed Me 


to preach good tidings to the poor, and hath sent Me to 
annourice freedom to the prisoners, and sight to the blind’. 

Then He sat down, and commented on these words and those 
that followed. But as yet He made no full proclamation of 
Himself. In fact, even when He went over the hills to Carer- 
naum by the Lake, and gradually into all the synagogues of 
Galilee, working His lovely miracles of healing upon sick 
bodies and upon suffering minds, He was all this while doing 
little more than preparing men’s wills, secking to ‘change 
their hearts’, so that when the moment for the giving of His 
full message ‘should arrive, they should be able to hear it. For 
if the will be set against the truth, no argument, no pleading, 
can ever win acceptance for it. You may regard this first 
part of His preaching as summed up in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the beginning of which was, rather, a private instruc- 
tion or explanation of His principles to the men He had called 
to be His future apostles. 


Turning Men’s Thoughts Inwards 


First, He was trying to turn men’s thoughts inward, away 


from the mere breaking of a law, to the interior state of mind 


which is the fountain of exterior acts. “You have heard that it 
. Thou shalt not murder; thou 
shalt not commit adultery—but I say to you. . .. And He 
insisted that the interior mood of hate—the lustful wish con- 
sented to—were what must also, and primarily, be corrected; 
the innermost mind was what had to be made right. And He 
went further: one should not keep one’s eye only upon sin, 
even to avenge it, even to avoid it, but upon God, our heavenly 


Father, who loves us; that we may please Him. And certainly, 


he who is seeking to please God, because he loves Him, has a 
changed heart indeed, if he had hitherto but sought not to 
break God’s laws out of fear! See then the deep-probing 


nature of this first preaching. It seeks, not indeed to abolish — 
‘the eternal moral law, nor to make men think ity of 
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exterior right behaviour, but to change ‘men’s minds across 
from the negative to the positive; from the outside correctness 
of action, to interior purity of intention and desire; from fear, 
to love. And this indeed was ‘how He lived’ Himself. Never 
one action done, one word spoken, for the sake of exterior 
effect; it was because of what He was, that He spoke so 
movingly, and acted so unselfishly; there was in Him no fear 
of anything, because His was a life that loved, and loved 
everything—God first; and for God’s sake all that God loved 
—and to that love there was no limit. ‘If you do good to them 
only who do good to us—how are you better than the pagEne 
Even they do that!’ - 


Parables of the Kingdom 


In the second part of His preaching, He moved forward to 
the topic of the Kingdom, speaking always gently, and in 
‘parables’, stories such as the Jews delighted in, and such as 
could help them to guess, at least in the rough, so to say, His 
meaning, which might have shocked them and scared them 
away, had He said at once and in so many words that God’s 
Kingdom had nothing to do with nationalism, with pride of 
race, or with the eviction of the pagans and the destruction 
of the Roman power. That Triumph of God was to begin 
almost infinitesimally small—like the tiny mustard seed of 
Palestine, which could grow into a sturdy tree: for long its 
action should be interior, like that of yeast, hiddenly leavening 
the great mass of dough. Indeed, it might seem, at times, not 
to be working at all, like the seed in the exquisite little parable 
recorded by St. Mark alone—the man sows the seed and 
leaves it, and he sleeps, and he wakes, and the sun shines and 
the rains fall atid nothing seems to happen; then, on a sudden, 
over the red earth a glamour of delicate green! Even when the 


Kingdom was developing, and ‘visible, it should not at once. 


be what one. would call the ‘ideal’—the net was to contain fish 
wholesome, but also poisonous; the field had in it weeds as 
well as- wheat, and ‘the two should grow together till the 
harvest. None ‘the less, so precious.was the possession by any 
man of that: Kingdom, the Triumph of God im him, that he 
should self all that he had to buy that hidden treasure, and 
sacrifice. everything -else for the sake of the one pearl. The 
Kingdom, then, was something visible, yet invisible; to be 
earned, yet a gift; present.and yet future; to be consummated 
indeed ‘in Heaven’, yet inaugurated upon earth—Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done, on earth even as it is in heaven. 
Christ was no dreamer, despairing of this world, and asking 
us to transfer the whole of our hopes and our affections into 
the other world. : 


True, it was not by means of weapons of this world that 
the Kingdom should come into-existence even in this world. 
Not gold; not force. The quiet, the self-effacing, self-forgetful; 
the pure in heart—those whom the world could never satisfy 
and were therefore scorned, hated and persecuted by ‘the 
world, which is always angry when men suggest that it is not 
good enough—should ‘inherit’ that new earth, should indeed 
be satisfied, and should see God: And again, “that i is- how: He 
lived; He did not ‘strive nor cry’—that means, argue angrily, 
shout opponents down—He came ‘eating and « drinking’, 
just like ordinary men, so that those who had criticised the 
Baptist for his fierce asceticism, now sneered at Christ because 
He was “at all points’ like ourselves—only, without sin. ‘Which 
of you convicteth me of sin?’ And indeed, little as our Lord 
says about, for example, the virtue of purity (though what 
He does say is as austere as it is understanding), a spirit of 
freshness, of holiness, breathes throughout the Gospels such 


as to make them for*ever and wholly different from any other 


documents i in the world’s literature. 


The Principles of His Life and Teaching 


Hence, if you look well, our Lord preached no theory of 
State-Government or politics; yet He provided principles 
which should issue into the. only true peace, union, and 
universal brotherhood of men: He had no theory of art, yet 
He fell, if I may say so, into a little ecstasy over the loveliness 
of the wild-flowers that God so wonderfully dressed; and if 
He saw that no little sparrow ‘falls to earth without your 
Father’, could we imagine that He, the Father’s perfect repre- 
sentative on earth, did not care with intimate delicate love for 
any of God’s animals? In the wilderness, He was ‘with the 
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beasts’; ; believe me, He had no fear of ies nor yh of Hime 
He set forth no programme of philanthropy: yet, once you 
love God as He did, the whole of that paganism which kept _ 
women, or children, or slaves under the heel of the strong, is 
annihilated from within—it dies out automatically, which it 
will never do under pressure of mere legal enactments. Where 
love reigns, justice, that rigid minimum of rightness, will 
assuredly be done! Christ identifies Himself with the hungry, 
the lonely, the destitute, even with the prisoner; and he who 
serves such persons, serves Himself. ‘You did it unto Me’. 
Ugly and even guilty as mankind may be, if you see it as loved. 
by God, you, too, will love, serve and regenerate it. He, who 
offered as the climax of the proofs for the truth of His words- 
and transcendence of His personality, the fact that the ‘poor’ 
were having the ‘good news’ preached to them, was never false 
to that claim. He broke no bruised reed, nor quenthed the 
smouldering wick. The leper burst all the bounds that should — 
have held him aloof, ran to our Lord, and put his arms about - 
Him, and felt His hands upon his shoulders. The scorned and 
hated tax-collector was called by Him to His company, and — 
He Himself went to Matthew’s house that all men held pol- 
luted and polluting, and dined with him, and the riff-raff of 
guests whom alone the poor man had been able to invite. In 
the pagan officer He descried more faith than He had met 
with even in Israel; His perfect purity had no fear whatsoever 
of the prostitute’s touch, or of her tears upon His feet. He» 
defined Himself as having come to seek and to save that which 
was lost—if out of all the flock one sheep went straying, He 
left the others, and sought for the one ‘until He found it’, and 
brought it home upon His shoulders, rejoicing, and all heaven 
shared in His joy. The woman, hunting for her poor little lost 
coin; the shepherd risking his life for the one silly sheep; 
above all, the Lost Son, the Prodigal who had gone into a 
‘far country’, a long way from his home and his innocence, 
and had wasted—so they cruelly but doubtless truly said—his — 
living among rioters and harlots, but who came back, broken 

and too humbled even to expect to be received as a son once 
more but only as a slave, yet who felt his Father’s arms about 
his neck and his kiss upon his cheek, and was more than 
reinstated as a son—all these were but material for the simple 
stories narrated by our Lord in which we.can see, what He 
never underlined, that it was Himself who was being spoken 
of, and that he ‘who came to Him should ‘in no wise be. 
cast out’. 


No Softness in this Doctrine 


Do not mistake me. There is no softness in this doctrine: 
no easy condonation of sin; no suggestion that everything will 
be all right in the end, whatever we think, whatever we do. 
Remember, at this point, that first grave ‘doctrine: that the 
thought of hate, or of lust, consented to, is already the murder, 
the adultery; that he who scorns his fellow-man is fit for the: 
wrath and condemnation of no human court merely, able to 
punish public insults, but of God Himself; and that the true 
child of God must learn to love and do good to his very enemy, 
because, enemy or not, that man shares with him God’s loving 
Fatherhood. But it is in the next talk that we shall see this 
more clearly. Let it suffice at present to have recalled that the 
way in which Christ lived was a human way; that having 
taken up our human nature; He did so thoroughly. He lived 
the life of a little boy, and’ of a grown youth, and of a working 
man, and exempted Himself from nothing proper to those ages 
and conditions. He loved His country, and His own part of it— 
the blue lake, and the fields, and the- changes of the seasons 
upon them, and the steep and solitary mountains, yes,and the 
little houses of His friends—and after all, to have friends is — 
itself a deeply human thing. But always, always it was tothe 
invisible that He called men back; to the interior and the 
spiritual; to God. Seek first the Kingdom of God, and all those eee, 
other things shall be added to you—so far asyouanymoremay 
want them. In proportion as the Kingdom of God triumphs 
in individuals, in families, in society at large, happiness too 
will triumph within them, and that is the way in which we may _ 
trust for a better future, and not by way of wars, nor ever <3 
Acts of Parliament, nor the amassing of wealth, nor ] 
squandering of it in pleasures. Desire to live as. He lived, and 
He certainly will guide your feet into His paths, which thou; 
rugged enough till your very soul may- bleed, are ett 
only fest that can lead you, and the world, oe 
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‘Ribbon Development 


You ALL KNow that our thoroughfares are now far more dan- 
gerous to life and limb than the railways. Yet while we should 
never dream of allowing houses to be built right up against un- 
fenced railway tracks, we look on passively while every year 
mile after mile of houses are strung out along our unfenced 

' arterial roads, and this in spite of the fact that seventy-five per 
cent. of the seven thousand deaths which are now annually 
occasioned on the roads occur, as the Minister of Transport 
told the House of Commons last Spring, in built up areas. We 

- know that in streets children run straight out into the traffic, 
that in streets the houses get the dust, the noise, the vibration 
and the glare of the headlights at night, that in streets, trades- 
men’s vans must stop and turn to minister to the needs of the 
residents, and that standing and turning vehicles, blocking the 
highway, increase the danger to the motorist and pedestrian. 
Nevertheless, ribboning goes on serenely all the time. The first 
and greatest objection, then, to ribbon development is that it 
is a serious cause of death and injury on the roads: 

Secondly, the ribbons are spoiling the landscape. I know that 
tastes differ. Some people may prefer to have the town extend 
its long fingers into the country, so that from the road nothing 
is seen of the fields and woods on either-side. But those who 
really enjoy nature will not be of this opinion, but will hold that 
a well-planned village lying back from the main road is a pleas- 
anter feature in the landscape than a straight line of houses 
screening the thoroughfare from the country behind them. Yet, 
however widely this view may be entertained, it will inevitably 
happen that unless a great number of people in and_out of Par- 
liament are willing to bestir themselves, we shall before long 
wake up to an England of almost continuous streets. The mere 
fact that Government has announced its intention of dealing 
with the problem will greatly quicken the pace of ribbon build- 
ing. 

In the eighteenth century, when industry was young, we 
might have covered the north of England with beautiful towns, 
but our forefathers were inattentive to beauty, and allowed the 
great industrial cities in the north to grow up huge and shape- 
less. Now we are witnessing the speedy defacement of the 
countryside. Urban buildings line our rural highways and all 
England is in the way of becoming a gigantic built up area, with- 

_in which, that he may reduce a yearly loss of over 7,000 lives 
upon the roads, the Minister of Transport now proposes to 
enforce a speed limit of thirty miles an hour. 

Thirdly, ribbon development, like many other things which 
offer cheap and immediate attractions, is expensive in the long 
run. The ultimate cost of providing the essential services, gas, 
water, drainage, light, to a ribbon is enormously greater than if 
the same number of people were housed in well-planned town- 
ships or garden cities. There may be a quick profit to the front- 
age owner or the builder, but in the long run a large additional 
cost is imposed on the community. 

Finally, there is an objection which will appeal to the motor- 
ists. Our new arterial roads are very costly. They are con- 
structed at an average cost of £35,000 per mile, and mainly out 
of motor taxation. In a word, while it is the motorist who pays 
for the road, the frontage owner selling for ribbon development 
secures the enhanced profit which the road creates. To this, the 
motorist might be indifferent but for the fact that while he pays 
for road improvement and safety, ribboning narrows the high- 
way, obstructs the traffic, imposes delay and multiplies acci- 
dents, 

On the great arterial roads, where the danger from quick 
traffic is at a maximum, the government should not be deterred 
from requiring an adequate set back and service roads because 
of the expense of compensating the frontage owners. The 
British Government has never allowed questions of this kind to 
interfere with the measures necessary to protect life and limb. 
Railway companies, mining companies, factories, theatres, are 
all compelled to incur expenditure in order that life may not be 
endangered. While something should be done to cheapen the 
cost of service roads to the landlord, is it too much to suggest 
that here the frontage owner should be asked, not indeed to in- 
cur additional expenditure, but to forgo the unearned and un- 
expected increments of profit which accrue to him by reason of 

the contributions of the motoring public, in order that the roads 


. 
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may no longer be death traps, as they are atypresent, through the 
practice of ribboning? ) ; 

Be this as it may, ribboning is an evil which on grounds of 
humanity, amenity, economy and locomotion should be made 
forthwith to cease. 

Rt. Hon. H. A, L. FisHer 


The cA.D.C. Theatre at Cambridge 


I HAVE SELDOM assisted at a less pretentious but more encour- 
aging and inspiring theatrical ceremony than the opening of the 
new A.D.C. Theatre at Cambridge. With a modesty charac- 
teristic, as we all know, of Cambridge men, the young lions 
of the old Amateur Dramatic Club have made light of what is 
really a remarkable enterprise of youth in the building and 
fitting of this new theatre. Apart from the structure, for which 
they have got together some £6,000, the members have managed 
everything themselves. The whole of the electrical installation, 
the setting up of a cyclorama of which they are justly proud, 
and the making of properties and scenery and all the rest of it 
have been done as a labour of love by these young undergraduates 
—and it has been well done. The theatre is a clean, dignified 
little home of drama, with nothing tawdry about it, but not 
too severe. It has points of its own that are worth noting. For 
instance, it fulfils one of the dreams of theatrical architects in 


The new A.D.C. Theatre 
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the fact that the working of the stage is done from underneath 
instead of from above. The safety-curtain comes up instead of 
down, and the scenery is pushed through traps instead of hung 
from flies. If it were not for a lighting bridge there is nothing 
for the proscenium to hide. We come as near as anywhere in this 
country to that long-sought ideal—a stage clear of all mechanism 
from wall to wall. Thanks to unremitting labour, these innova- 
tions did both themselves and their promoters all credit on the 
first afternoon, when Miss Ellaline Terriss—the embodiment, as 
ever, of grace and freshness—waved a huge golden key sym- 
bolising the opening. The play itself, too—The Invisible 
Barrier’, by Mr. David Minlore—though far from being,a great 
work, proved at least suitable to the occasion. As there are 
twenty-nine masculine parts and no feminine, it offered no 
cause for the eternal controversy as to whether actresses should 


be allowed or no in A.D.C. performances. 
S. R. LITTLEwooD 


The Television “Report 
Broadcast by the Postmaster-General on January 31 


THIS AFTERNOON IN the House of Commons I announced 
an important decision of the Government on the subject of 
teleyision—that latest miracle of scientific achievement 
which is now arousing so much interest. Last year I appointed 
a Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord Selsdon, to 
consider the subject, and to advise me under what conditions 
any public television service should be established. This 
Committee took an immense amount. of evidence; they 
investigated many systems of television; and they witnessed 
numerous demonstrations, not only in this country, but 
also in the United States and Germany. A week or two ago, 
they presented me with a unanimous Report, outlining a scheme 
for the beginning of a public television service; and today I 
'. have been able to announce that the Government has approved 
the scheme, and that steps will be taken to carry it into effect. 

The conduct of the. service will be entrusted to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, who I know will enter upon this 
novel and interesting task with the same energy and keenness 
that they have shown in the development of sound broadcasting. 

I wish, however, to emphasise that the art of television is 
still in-its infancy, and that television broadcasting will not 
immediately spring into being as a general nation-wide service. 
There will at first be one station—located in London—which 
is expected to have an average tange of about twenty-five miles 
in any direction. There are still many difficulties to be overcome; 
but if all goes well, the service from the London station will 
begin during the latter half of this year. Broadcast television 
will then be put to the acid test of public opinion. If, as we hope, 
‘it proves successful and popular, additional stations will be 
established in other large centres, until a network is built up. 
It will be the duty of a strong Advisory Committee to study 
closely the working of the first station; to investigate any sug- 
gested improvements; and to plan the gradual development 
of the service on the best possible lines. I am appointing this 
Committee at once; and I am glad to say that Lord Selsdon, 
who has done such valuable work on the Television Committee, 
has agreed to take the Chairmanship of the Advisory Committee. 

It is proposed that two systems of high definition television 
should be tried at the London station. They would be operated 
alternately, but both systems of transmission would be capable 
of reception by the same type of receiving set. 


The cost of a television receiver, giving a picture of about 
eight inches by six inches, would, I understand, at the outset 
range from £50 to £80; but as soon as receiving sets are made 
on a large scale, this price will no doubt be substantially reduced. 

At this point, I should like to make it clear that radio receiving 
sets of the types now in use will not in any way be rendered 
obsolete by the introduction of a television service. Television 
will be an adjunct to sound broadcasting, and will not in any 
way replace it. The television service will be transmitted on 
ultra-short-wavelengths; but the normal sound service, which 
is operated on medium and long wavelengths, will continue as 
at present; and the public can confidently buy new sets of the 
existing types. 

What will be the nature of television programmes? It is diffi- 

cult to say. Speakers, actors and artists can be televised; and, 
apart from studio scenes, films will be transmitted. There:seems 
every likelihood also that it will be found possible to televise 
certain outdoor scenes which can be brought within a small 
compass, such as a tennis match, the finish of a race, or the pass- 
ing of a procession. We may indeed, look forward to the time 
when many great events will be witnessed, not only by those who 
are actually present, but by great numbers of people who are 
Sitting by their fireside. 
' I understand that among the letters received by the Television 
Committee during its investigations was one protesting against 
the invasion of the privacy of the writer’s home by television, 
which it was suggested would make it possible for the outside 
world surreptitiously to witness what was going on inside the 
house. I would like to reassure any nervous listeners that, won- 
derful as television may be, it cannot, fortunately, be used in 
this way. 

Broadcast television, as it is likely to emerge at first, can per- 
haps best be described if I ask you to imagine that in the centre 
of your present wireless set there was a little square of glass, on 
which you could now see me as I sit here in the studio at Broad- 
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the clock, another of the Statue of Eros, but you may be sure 


casting House. Whether or not that particular picture rate d 
to oe enjoyment, it is not for me to suggest, but I think y 
will all agree that immense possibilities are opened up by this 
astonishing development which i is now on the eve of becoming a_ 
practical reality. 


You will be glad to know that there is no suggestion of ae > 
increase in the tos. fee for the. broadcast listener’s licence. Nor 
will there be any separate licence for television reception at the —__ 
start of the service, although this question will be subject to 
review in the light of experience. The initial costs of the service. 
will be borne by the existing revenue from licence fees. a 

The year 1935 will, I believe, be notable for important events _ 
and great achievements of many kinds; but it may well be that, 
when the history of the year comes to be written, not the least 
important place will be given to the introduction during the year 
of this new public service of broadcast television. 


Rt. Hon. Sir KINGSLEY Woop’ 


cA National Theatre 


OUR FOREIGN VISITORS never fail_to comment upon the astonish- 
ing fact that the home of Shakespeare should be the one great 
country without a National Theatre. That reproach the Shake- 
speare Memorial National Theatre Committee are now deter- 
mined to remove. We first hoped to get this done in time to 
celebrate in 1916 the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’ s death. But 
the Great War destroyed that hope. Then came the great de- 
pression which prevented us from starting again. It will be wel- 
comed, I hope, as an encouraging sign of returning prosperity 
that we now feel confident enough to launch what I hope will be 
our final appeal. 


As a result of past efforts, we have collected £150,000. We 
want another £350,000, and we want it this year, in order that 
we may do three things at the same time: first, give British 
Drama a worthy home; second, give Shakespeare a living 
memorial in the heart of the English-speaking world; third, 
celebrate the Silver Jubilee of our beloved Sovereign, by placing 
in his capital a building which will for ever commemorate that 
happy event. The British Drama League is behind us in this 
appeal, and will help us by means of its branches throughout 
the country. 

Lorp LytTron 


Sound Unrefined 


IN THE FAR-OFF DAYS OF 1929, you may remember, we simple 
people used to. sit and watch images on a screen. And if we 
heard anything apart from our neighbour’s comments it was 
an orchestra ora gramophone or, I’m afraid, an organ trying 
to provide music to fit—Sousa for the news-reels, Tchaikovsky 
for the love scenes, the Moonlight Sonata for quiet robberies. 
Then sound came in. And cinema artists good and bad scram- 
bled to use it. Or rather what they scrambled to do, in a fit 
of relief, was to replace the cinema orchestra. Once they found 
that doors would slam, they were delighted to show lots of 
musical comedy managers losing their tempers. People picked 
up things for the joy of letting you hear them being put down 
again. But this couldn’t go on for ever. And besides, a ‘man 
signing a cheque sounded like an Alpine climber scaling a par- a 
ticularly treacherous boulder. So when the first mad era of 

back-stage musicals was over they thought again. The second 
thought, whether for better or for worse, was simply to write 
lots of dialogue after the stage model and then to put a micro- 
phone in front of it. And that is roughly where we are today. 
It is an odd fact that even quite intelligent directors have not 

yet thought of selecting what sound to put with the picture; — 
though they would be appalled to let the camera show you every 
unnecessary bit of the story. The camera still goes on selecting, ne 
recalling, emphasising, delaying, but the microphone is thefe> a) 
all the time. This is the curious misfit of selected ima ' 
unselected sound. My point is that a film opening in Pi 
Circus may show you only three shots—one of.a *bus, one of 


that you will hear a confusion of all the sounds that were shoe! Re rn 
Because we still have not started to refine our use of sounits a 
A motor-horn and the stray remark of a taxi-driver might ¢ ‘dm 
you a much more vivid and telling notion of Pics ao 
than a medley of all the street noises. — 
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Hurricane in Salvador 


SALVADOR IS ONE of those little.Central American Republics 
on the shores of the Pacific. It is only twice the size of Wales, 
but it contains 27 volcanoes. One of them, Yzalco, is known 
to sailors as the beacon of the Pacific because at night you can 
see its flames far out at sea. Salvador is constantly having 
volcanic eruptions and earthquakes and hurricanes, and some- 
times even explosions. 

I am going to tell you about a hurricane affair that happened 
last June. It was the wet season, and on June 6 the river over- 
flowed its banks. It had been raining for some days and in the 
evening it just pelted down. The wind, too, increased to gale 
force, and by about midnight the hurricane was upon us. 
There is no reliable meteorological department in Salvador 
as far as I know, but it was said, and I can well believe it, that 


In the wake of the hurricane: a wrecked railway 
. in Salvador— 


during the twelve hours from sunset to 
sunrise the rainfall measured 19 inches, while 
the wind at times got up to 120 miles an hour. 
The noise of the storm was terrific and I 
don’t think many people slept that night. 
When dawn broke the storm was still going 
on as hard as ever. My rooms were com- 
pletely flooded, while the corridors of the 
hotel where I was staying looked like rivers, 
for they all opened on one side on to patios 
(sort of interior courtyard affairs), and so, of 
course, they were completely unprotected 
from the rain, which had been driving. into 
them all night. The volume of water pour- 
ing down the staircases made them look like 
waterfalls. I discovered that the hurricane 
had completely destroyed the town’s electric 
generators and also the pumping apparatus - : 
by which water was brought up from the river. Further- 
more, underground pipes and mains had been washed away, 
so that we were in the ironical situation of having half the 
buildings in the town flooded with water, but at the same 
time not being able to get a drop of water to drink. 
During the morning the storm abated and in the late 
afternoon it was possible to venture outside. The streets 
were mostly under water and were full of fallen trees and 
garden walls, to say nothing of roofs and even the ruins of entire 
houses which had collapsed during the night. I managed to 
get as far as the Club, where a few venturesome spirits were 
exchanging news. All communications had been cut off during 
the night and it was impossible to know how the rest of the 
country had got on. We found out that both railways (there 
are only two lines in Salvador) were washed away and that the 
road down to the port of La Libertad had suffered a similar 
fate. In the early evening the news came round that martial 
_law had been declared and that the Government had fixed 
prices for basic foodstuffs. No one was allowed outside after 
nine o’clock at night. If you did go out you ran the risk of being 
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shot on sight, and I may say there were plenty of soldiers about 
to do it, all armed with what I think are called’ Thomson guns— 
it is a sort of portable machine-gun anyway. While this curfew, 
so to speak, was in force quite a number of people were shot and 
killed—because theyhad taken the dog out for a walk. The idea, 
of course, was to prevent any looting of themany buildings which 
had been damaged or part ally destroyed by the hurricane. The 
result was that for several nights you could lie in bed and listen 
to the staccato crackle of machine-guns which every now and then 
would disturb the silence. 


We couldn’t get any information for some days as to what had 
happened outside the capital. An Indian runner despatched to 
Sonsonate, a town about 30 miles from the capital, took two 
days to reach his destination, a distance which he would nor- 
mally have covered in a few hours. However, news gradually 
trickled in, and we began to realise the magnitude of the 
disaster. It was said that over 3,000 people 
had lost their lives in the one night, mostly 
from drowning I suppose. A train on its 
way to Guatemala had disappeared alto- 
gether and was eventually found, I believe, 
buried in a landslide at the bottom of a 
mountain. In the capital the electric plant 
was completely submerged in mud and 
water. After some days, a temporary plant 
was installed, but this had not been in 
action long before a. large brick wall col- 
lapsed on top of it. We didn’t have much 
luck, you see. However, we didn’t mind 
using candles at night nearly as much as 
having the food go bad because the re- 
frigerators didn’t work. In fact, food sup- 
plies ran very short for a time. owing to 
the complete destruction of all means of 
communication and transport. And then 
there was the washing question. I told 


—and uprooted trees and branches carried down from the plantations to the 
seashore 
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you that the water mains had gone and what walls there 
were had fallen in, so that we had no water, even for wash- 
ing. I used eau-de-cologne: washed, shaved and cleaned my 
teeth in it. But my goodness, you can imagine what the people 
were like who couldn’t afford, or didn’t bother about, such 
luxuries as a wash. Still worse, though, was the constant threat 
of an outbreak of typhoid or of some other tropical fever. San 
Salvador is a progressive little town, but when there had been 
no water down the drains for something like six weeks I can 
tell you the whole place had a decidedly unpleasant sort of 
smell. 

The Government was quickly on the job of repairing the 
damage. Within a fortnight it was possible to get a car down to 
the port of La Libertad again if you didn’t mind being jolted 
and bumped about. I went down there myself, and I was glad 
I went because the beach was really quite an amazing sight. I 
should perhaps explain here that coffee grows on bushes which 
are sheltered from the rays of the sun by big trees called shade 
trees. These things have very shallow roots, so that when the 
rain had washed the soil away from them the wind just rooted 
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them up, and they came down in tens of thousands. The moun- 
tain streams were full of them, and as they were swept along 
they carried away bridges, buildings and any old thing which 
happened to be in front of them. Eventually they were all 
washed out to sea and then thrown back on the beach. The 
result was that all along the coast there was a barrier of dead 
trees, which in many places was, I should think, twenty feet 
wide and fifteen feet deep. ' 

Postal services were established with the interior of the coun- 
try by means of planes, which dropped their bags of mail on to 
the villages and towns as they flew over, and picked up fresh 
mail on the end of a sort of long pole with a hook on it. It struck 
meas ‘being rather like tent-pegging in an aerial gymkhana. 
The roads were cleared of debris and, where necessary, were 
rebuilt, and as the weeks went on we began to resume our 
normal life. They are’ still working on the railways, I believe, 
and_I suppose it: will be: several. years before Salvador com- 
pletely recovers from the devastation caused in that one night. 

_ G. V. RICHDALE 


Swagging it in cAustralia 


A SWAG-MAN OR SWAGGIE has to reduce life to the sheerest 
elements of simplicity, because he must live on no more 
than he carries on his back in the swag, which consists of a 
sausage-like roll tied round at both ends; and with a cord 
between the ties loose enough to allow the arm and shoulder 
to slip through and let the roll hang down the back. The 
main item of the swag is a blanket about half the width and 
twice the length of your bed blankets, this shape allowing it 
to be rolled round and round the body from feet up to shoulders 
and to stay put like that through the night. Inside the blanket 
is rolled a supply of provisions enough for two or three days 
—little bags of flour, tea, sugar, salt, a tin of baking powder, 
and any oddments like soap, matches and so on. The outfit is 
completed with a stout knife anda tin billy-can. 

There aresthe widest kinds of difference in both the country 
and life of the back-blocks of Australia. I have travelled 
through bush country where the track ran through thick forest 
for days on end; and I have also tramped over great flat plains 
that ran away to a level horizon all round, and it was sometimes 
a steady two days’ tramp from one station to another—a station 
there being what in America would be called a ranch. 

In the more populous country, I’d meet perhaps three or 
four men on the track in a day; but in the country of the big 
Stations and sheep runs, it was quite usual to go all day, or 
several days, not meeting a soul outside the stations. It is an 
unwritten rule of the track that if you meet another man, you 
halt and pass the time of day with any information you can 
each give about the track you have been passing over—like how 
far it is to the next house, what good camping grounds are on 
the way, and especially what water is to be found. 

But there is a very strict etiquette or unwritten law about 
what you may and may not ask a fellow traveller. Any question 
about who you are and what you are doing there, anything 
about your private affairs, is strictly taboo, and the only 
question that can be asked: without offence is: ‘Where are 
you from?’ or ‘Where aré you making for?’ and the answer 
to those is only expected to give no more than the last place passed 
or the next on the road. 

-I remember one rather extreme case of this avoidance of 
anything that looked like butting into personal facts. I had 
camped alone by a waterhole one night, and just after dark I 
went to get some water, disturbed a snake and got bitten on 
my, bare arm. I killed the snake and found it was a poisonous 
one. I was more miles from any help than I could hope to walk 
before the poison got me down, and anyhow I could not have 
kept the track in the dark. It didn’t look too good. I did all I 
could for myself. You know—tourniquet twisted tight above 
the bite, gashes round it to let the blood run, permanganate 
crystals rubbed in. ’'d no whisky—another recommended cure 
—so I drank pints of bitter black tea as a stimulant. But my 
arm swelled up big as a bolster and I was feeling pretty rocky, 
and then it struck me that if I pegged out the crows wouldn’t 
leave much to identify me by when I was found, days later 
may be. 

I got out pencil and paper and scrawled a note of my name 
and an address of friends who would tell my people, put the 
note inside my hat and the hat on the ground by the fireside 
with a chunk of wood on top. Very luckily for me, a couple of 
teamsters were pushing on for the water where I had camped, 
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and when they found me they outed whole Fs of whi 
into me and did everything else they could. I, still had dat’ 
notion in my mind of passing on the word to my people in 
case I passed out, ‘but when I got out my note and told them _ 
what it was and asked if they could read it, they wouldn’t 


A swaggie panning gold : 
Wide World 


look at it, pushed it into my pocket, and were sure I was over 
the worst. * 

That’s the last I remember of that night, thanks to the 
whisky or the poison, or the two together maybe. I was a bit 
rocky next morning, but nothing to worry about, and I trekked 
along with them that day. I remembered them refusing to 
take or look at my note, and asked them why? They hemmed 
and hawed and wouldn’t say at first, but I got it out of them 
at last. The whole idea was that if I had died they would 
know where to look for the note and it wouldn’t matter to me 
if they knew my name and address; but if I pulled through I 
might think it dashed inquisitive of them to go poking into 
my private business before there was any need for it. ~~ 

One line of work I tackled was about the most thrilling and 
fascinating I’ve met. I joined up with an old prospector on a 
gold-hunting trip, any such prospecting being my star turn 
at knowing nothing. But he knew it and I only had to trail 
along with him, help him by pounding up a bit of rock into 
powder occasionally, but mainly by taking trial pans to wash 
out at points he told me to try, The panning itself was easy 
enough to learn. It was usually somewhere along a stream, 
and the procedure was to put a shovelful of sand or earth from 
the stream’s bed or bank into a wide shallow dish or pan, fill 
this with water and then, by swirling it round and round, get 


the water moving so as to hold the earth and sand in solution _ 


and let any heavier particles sink to the bottom. Every now and 
then some of the muddy water would be slopped over the edge 


until the dish was nearly empty except for the pebbles and stuff 


at the bottom. Then the last of the water was drained off and a 

jerk of the wrist shot the debris over the bottom of the | pan, 

and if there was any gold there it could be seen instantly, even 

the fine grains of it shining clearly and brightly in the sun, ~ 
At some places we found in the pan little lumps of pure gold 

running from the size of a pin head to a good big pea, and it 

only needed a pan or two like that in one place to lift my excite- 


ment to fever heat. You see, it is not the gold-in the pan that 3 


counts; it is the prospect that you are perhaps on the track on as 2a 


find that may mean a fortune. 
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{: ‘The famous, or infamous, Cape Horn’ 


ee ‘Round about Cape Horn 

WEN I WENT TO Tierra del Fuego in 1929 there were no 
modern liners or aeroplanes to take me there. I had to travel first 
on a little steamer, where I shared the only cabin with men and 
women of mixed colour and an unmixed disregard of fastidious- 
ness, and finally on a two-ton cutter where there was no real 
cabin at all. By this time I had penetrated further south than 
white women ever go as a rule, and very few white men—for 
that matter. We were heading south, along tortuous channels 
between half-submerged snow mountains which make the maze 
of islands that comprise Tierra del Fuego and end with the 
southernmost one jutting boldly into the antarctic, rounded by 
sailing vessels, and beaten by the fiercest storms on record—the 
famous, or infamous, Cape Horn. 

Our final landing-place was on a practically uninhabited 
island; mountainous, and buried in snow. We had a wooden hut 
there and we camped for two months in mid-winter, lashed by 
icy storms, and within the sound of the savage breakers which 
hurled themselves against the Cape. 


You could hardly imagine anything more lovely than the snow 
scenery which surrounded us, yet there was no one to appreciate 
it but a few wandering Indians, and I am afraid that they were 
far too much taken up wresting a meagre living for themselves 
to pay much attention to beauty. 

We had come south to work amongst the Indians—Professor 
Sir Baldwin Spencer and his party. We were treading in the 
footsteps of Charles Darwin, who came one hundred years 
earlier on his Voyage of the Beagle. Since then there had been no 
Visitors but a few pirates and adventurers. 

Very soon the Indians began to collect round our camp. These 

_ Yaghan Indians live in their boats, only leaving them at night to 
sleep on shore.. There was one boat. per family, and when they 
first came paddling up the river to our camp I used to wonder 

i how they ever packed themselves in. There would be the hus- 
band, head of the family, with one or two wives, their children, 
; _and possibly a late wife—now discarded as too old, but useful 
for odd jobs, or perhaps even feared and respected ‘because of 

_ her knowledge of witchcraft. One old woman, I know, acquired 
__ considerable prestige by having a reputation for strangling aged 
_ and unwanted relatives; and another, who was undoubtedly an 
fisherwoman, was held in some awe because she claimed 

to be able to coax fish on to her line by means of incantations. I 
__ saw this demonstrated when I went fishing with her myself, and 
_ whatever the cause was, it is no ase denying that while my line 
ed almost completely idle there was no end to the number 
: of fish on hers! As well as a man’s wives, children, and relatives, 


Wide Werld 


sions—a few spears, fishing lines, baskets, and a miscellaneous 
array of domestic animals. There were always two or three dogs 
which were used to hunt seals and otters in the caves along the 
islands, but as well there would often be a cat,a couple of 
rabbits, and a bird. By some miracle the Yaghans managed to 
persuade these ill-assorted pets to-live together in complete © 
harmony. 

In the centre of every one of the boats that came up to our 
camp a fire was always kept burning. This was to prevent the 
family from freezing as it tossed across the icy seas. Each day. 
Was spent out in the boats in search of food to keep the family 
alive. Their main diet was shell-fish. When they were lucky in 
their hunting this diet would be varied with seal-flesh, guanaco, 
or roast bird. 

The Indians moor their boats to the trunks of the kelp—a 
kind of seaweed—which are as thick as the trunks of saplings, 
when they go in search of seals or otters. Sometimes, as if una- 
ware of danger, seals will follow these boats, and one night when 
I was afloat they came quite close to us making a creepy, 
uncanny noise—like old men coughing. But generally the 
Indians: have to search for them in caves. These caves are 
simply dark slits in the cliff face and the Indians send their dogs 
ahead of them to pounce on and hold the seals or otters till they 
come up and finish them off with clubs..What few skins they 
get in this way are kept till a boat containing white men appears 
in one of the channels. Then canoes come paddling out from 
lonely coves, and Indians, with their faces charcoaled to bring 
them good luck, hold up their skins to barter for cast-off 
clothes, food, tobacco, or drink. 

Drink has a dreadful effect on primitive people, and it used 
to send these Indians quite insane. The worst night I ever spent 
was on one of the Tierra del Fuegan Islands barricaded inside a 
flimsy hut, while the normally friendly Indians, made drunk 
with some drink they had obtained, whooped and fought with 
their women outside. They did not stop till they dropped with 
exhaustion, Next morning, still torn and bleeding with the vio- 
lence of their orgy, they were thoroughly apologetic, but no 
apologies could wipe the memory of that terrible night from my 
mind. When they were sober we were very good friends. 


An Indian camp consists of a wigwam which is erected when 
the family canoe comes to rest for the night. It is a conical frame 
of boughs with canvas or skins wrapped round it. Inside there is 
a fire and beds made of boughs put on the snow. It was a 
dwindling remnant that we lived amongst that winter. Already 
it has grown less. Soon the last of the Tierra del Fuegans 
will follow the last of the Bushmen and the last of the Tas- 
manians into oblivion. That is why we tried to make a record 
of them while there was still time. JEAN HAMILTON 
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Youth Looks Ahead 


The Rev. J. McCulloch confirmed my fears that the clergy 
of the English Church are, in nine cases out of ten, hindered 


from living the life which they have realised is their special 


vocation. Their lives are all hustle and bustle, and the things 
which ought to be occupying their time—earnest prayer, deep 
reading, meditation, etc.—can find no place. I admit that a priest 
would require great courage to sever his.connection with the 
various guilds ‘and social organisations which are to be found 
in every parish nowadays, but I cannot foresee the English 
Church truly meriting the title ‘Body of Christ’ until such bold 
steps are taken by those ordained to make men and women 
aware of such a body. I do not think that ‘a glorious cessation 
of church committees’, etc., is either inevitable or advisable: 
they may flag as a result of the clergy’s action, but in my opinion 
the laity will eventually enter into them with an energy and 
zeal unequalled today in the best worked parish, because they 
will realise that the clergy should no more ‘serve tables’ than 
the apostles. 


The Rev. J. McCulloch is young and keen. I am younger, 
nineteen, and I hope just as keen. There must be many who 
like him have the confidence of a single view of life, and although 
the time is not ripe for their visions to materialise, let us 
hope that by their lives they may hasten the coming of these 
good. things. 


Wallasey G. Linpsay BowMaNn 


‘Caution never broke its neck—nor preached the Gospel’ is 
certainly true, and never more so than if the exponent in his 
advocacy stops short of offending the powers that be, national, 
economic, financial or ecclesiastical. The Vicar of Bray is still 
a prominent member of the Church and_will have to be fought 
by the New Churchmen Mr. McCulloch envisages in the future. 
If Christianity is to live—or be revived from its present mummi- 
fied condition—the New Advocate will have to be revolutionary 
and leave behind the primitive selfishness and shortsighted- 
ness of individual salvation to work for social salvation. The 
modern Christianity surely is that the individual must lose his 
own soul—and find it in the community. 


Cheadle ARTHUR MOSTYN 


It is a very depressing thought that Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s out- 
look as expressed in his talk ‘A Plea for Continuity’ may repre- 
sent that of a considerable section of England’s youth today. If 
this section should ever become responsible for leading the 
nation it would then indeed be a case of the blind leading the 
lame. No doubt, as he suggests, this country may be tradition- 
ally ‘Merrie England’, but no country can be either merry or 
free whilst the majority of its citizens are economically. bound. 
His inability to suggest any remedies whatsoever towards the 
alleviation of present social distress is hardly admirable and is 
rendered even less so by his uncharitable sneering at those who, 
as the result of hard thinking about observed facts, are ready to 
suggest possible remedies for manifest evils. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s contempt for planning and those who 
make plans is understandable but deplorable. Does he fully realise, 
I wonder, that many of the greatest and most far-reaching dis- 
coveries made in man’s intellectual, scientific, and social spheres 
of activities existed at first only as ideas—the dreams and 
imaginings of thinkers; that the dreams became plans and the 
' plans established achievements, sometimes confirmed in the 

laboratories of scientists, other times justified in the social 
sphere by their amelioration of existing evils and injustices? 
_ Having nothing constructive to offer in the solution of our pro- 
_blems, he needs must cover himself by casting suspicions of in- 
terested motives and a desire for popularity on all those who 
even so much as ‘appear very constructive’. But this attitude is 
no answer to those who have done a deal more serious and con- 
structive be about such matters thanhe. ; 
Fairwater - ! iz FRANCIS Janta 
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Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE nae 1s’ able to publish only a selection from the correspondence cohich it receii 

Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even w 

their publication is not desired. Tue LisTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these colun 
Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume ; 


- Karachi’s letter in your last issue has certainly fluttered the 


The Indian Rope Trick 


dovecotes of the magical fraternity. I imagine there will be, 
many of your readers who, like myself, -are waiting with interest 
to see whether the Magic Circle is ready to stand to its guns" 
and accept the challenge thrown down to it by Karachi. In 
Volume 28 of the Magic Circular, June, 1934, under the ° very “4 
dogmatic heading ‘Exit—the Indian Rope Trick’, that august 2 ; 
body the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle has published 
its account of the demise of the venerable trick which Karachi 
has apparently so successfully resurrected. ‘The grand inquest 
has been held on the Indian Rope Trick, and the verdict has 
relegated this ancient myth to the realm "of the non-existent”. — 
Thus the Grand Inquisitors of the Magic Circle described the *3 
opening of their investigation, in which peers, ex-Viceroys of — 
India, distinguished clergymen and others are listed as having — 
participated, With conscious or unconscious Hibernian wit they — 
went on to report that ‘the cumulative effect of the negatiye — 
evidence presented was overwhelming’ (does nought plus nought 
really equal one?) ‘and it will be a bold man, or one careless of 

his reputation for veracity, who in future claims to have seen 
the most famous trick which has never been performed’. Well, 
Mr. Harry Price has now seen ‘the most famous trick which has 
never been performed’. It has been photographed and re-photo- — 
graphed, challenges have gone to and fro,:and we, the innocent 
spectators who can only read your paper or listen to Colonel 
Elliot’s broadcasts, are thoroughly bewildered by it all. Is 


Karachi a real person? Or is he in league with the Magic Circle? = 


Is a paltry five or two hundred guineas going to stand in the 
way of the truth being finally exposed? I am sure I speak in 
the name of many listeners when I say: Get on with it, Let us 
have your challenges, your denials, your articles, your photo- 
graphs, your Karachis, your Magic Circles, brought together 
and tested at the bar of public evidence. Let the laws of gravity 
be defied by Karachi. Let the Magic Circle be squared. 

Eastbourne Basi HOLyweLt | 


It would be of considerable interest to know if‘the man who 
taught Karachi the Rope Trick really was a Gurkha. I have been ~ 

studying the social life of the Nepalese for some years now and 
have at various times interrogated several thousand Gurkhas 
from all parts of the country. Never have I found one to have 
the slightest knowledge of conjuring, and I can say with absolute 
certainty that performances of this kind do not, as in India, take 
place in Nepal. Incidentally, it may be noted that the Gurkha 
is a completely unsophisticated peasant, and generally speaking 
so clumsy with his hands as to be quite incapable of performing 
even the simplest of tricks. Perhaps Karachi would enlightenus ~ 
a little further by making known the tribe and clan of his in- 

former and, if he knows it, the district in Nepal whence he 
came: but I should be surprised to hear that he came from 
anywhere nearer Nepal than Darjeeling, where the term Gurkha 
is nowadays used, so to speak, to cover a multitude of sins. 

King’s College, Cambridge C.J. Morris 


The Queen of Cornwall : 38 


Mr. Francis Toye rightly criticises the ignoble version of ite eas 
Tristan story set to music by Rutland Boughton, and contrasts _ 
it with the nobler version of Wagner. The difference, howereoaas 
lies in the sources, not in Wagner’s wise omissions. Our English — 
poets have followed the prose version of Malory, a story com= 
pact of fragments recited by generations of minstrels and - wie 
attached to the Arthurian legend. Unfortunately, Tennyson’s 
uncritical adoption of this version has given a bad example to — 
all subsequent English poets and dramatists. Wagner, how 
followed the Northern version (unattached to the / 
Cycle) of which the origin was probably.a nature myth ae 
(Tristan) and ice (White-handed’ Iseult), This a sion, : 
scendant of which exists in the medizval 72 
Gottfried von Strassburg, is accessible in Jessie 
achren! “speed Beate ches ‘Mutt,’ re | ad. 
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nay ‘hie aie to eae of Ireland, 
aoe she but his wife in name. Yet 
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Ke ever wed, to leave sit wife a maiden for a year’. 
death scenes are more nobly conceived. Tristan 
ounded, ene. for oe of Ireland to come across 


e mee no sa more, Bur laid her down on the bier 

er lover, and - put her arms around him, and sighed once, 
er soul departed from her body’. 

stly, there is the nobility of King Mark’s Gharacter, which 

tO Wagner’ s oe so o dignified and poignant an ending. 


e potion, ‘and how it was by no all of face own but through 
magic of the love drink that the twain had wronged him. 

“Mark spake, weeping: “‘Alas! Tristan, hadst thou but 
ed me; and told me > all the truth, then had I given Iseult to _ 


“ “towards each other _ ‘across the ae ‘and wove 
ches and root so closely together ‘that no eS hereafter 
pnisht separate them’, : ; 
A piandan, W.r1 C. Ke Ricks 


Bae or ike Mentally Unfit 


May I be permitted to reply to Mr. W. E. oe s letter? The 
_ solution of the problem of mental disorder cannot, in its very 
_ nature, rest with those who would ‘cast out the Devil’. It is 
wofold: (1) Apply vocational psychology within the framework 
ational social system and stop driving serious-minded 
ple ‘daft’. (2) Teach commonsense in moral hygiene and 
; Be erase, condemning poor souls to blindness and eae even 
before they are born. > 
“ Our institutions are not filled witli Peis afflicted of the 


“sheer ignorance, 
f Chester Ms j RPK A DENIS WILLIAMS - 


Te your issue of January 9; a correspondent makes the very 


ale i61 I we ban eee the date of j issue of T. he Times to 
which I referred. Will you kindly permit me to state that it was 
_ September 29, 1934? tint g 

_ London, W.C.r. tm Fives y FRANCIS i: Waite 
ey “Spee dle eeeouel aay, for Lunacy Law Reform 
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Maio: ‘one "of Shane examine the Back’ of his ee with the aid of 


series of individuals each contemplating the back of the head 
- of the one immediately. in front. Each series will constitute, 
- theoretically. at least, what Mr. Dunne would call ‘an infinite 
ess’. Yet it would be quite a mistake to suppose that to con- 
template the back of one’s head in a looking-glass implies the 
>. existence of either % an infinite series of mirrors or an infinite - 


te regress” Ftecct by Mr. Dunne i is equally a reflection 
ease hab ce in 1 logic or in fact. | 


id iguity of t the term ‘mind? to “ive the self with the stream 
of eas-and sensations which are presented’in the mind to the 
é aoe hogs of bs self: I can contemplate and analyse without 


a: excellent paopoeal that mental ees should. be subject to. 


pr the other, he will see an endless series of mirrors and an endless — 


-am completely Dunn 
Trriatees ‘he attempt. This Siapie ‘that the er 

viduals each contemplating, psychologically spe iki 
of the head of his immediate forerunner, is both unnec: 
and impossible. It is unnecessary because the ego.can re 


contemplate and analyse ideas and sensations which are quite 3 ee 
distinct from itself. It is impossible because the self cannot 


analyse the self, which it would have been able to do had ‘ay 


secondary self been standing behind it after the manner 
imagined by Mr. Dunne. 

From the very beginnings of metaphysics and mathematics 
their exponents have fallen into fundamental logical errors 
because of their failure to recognise the purely negative character 
of space and time. In analysing time and space we can only 


determine what they are to our own minds; never their absolute: 


character. To our minds space is purely negative, the absence — 


of substance, the gaps between objects, just nothing at all. ‘What 


‘space is to objects time is to events. It is the gaps between events © 


-and, like space, it is purely negative. Mathematicians and meta- 
physicians persistently attribute to space and time the positive 
character which belongs only to objects in space and to the flow 
of events. Thus Mr. Dunne refers to the ‘flow of time’. He 
might just as well refer to the movement of space. Just as 
objects move and not space, so events flow; not time, And, time 
being nothing, when Mr. Dunne refers to time I, time 2; etc., 
he might just as well refer to nothing 1, nothing 2, and so on. 
_ No matter how minutely we may subdivide and classify nothing 
it still remains nothing. This fallacy alone invalidates the whole 
of Mr. Dunne’s conclusions, Time and space being pOUnes 
then serial time and serial space are also nothing. ° 

If it be true—and we have no definite grounds for deny ats 
possibility—that objects in space may have four or more 
dimensions, then space will offer no obstacle, since it is simply 
nothing. But there is neither two-, three- nor four-dimensional 
space because space, being nothing, cannot have dimensions. 


And time, being nothing, cannot be a fourth dimension. 


Dimensions can be attributed to objects in space only. But the 
_exponents of ‘relativity’ have not ‘merely transferred to space 
‘and time all the positive qualities belonging to objects and 
events, they have converted space into a gigantic balloon 
equipped with a curved surface—which they call a two- 
dimensional space—so positive and concrete that one could 
‘drive a nail into it. And this balloon is even expanding— 
inflated, apparently, by the never-ending stream of ionic 
fallacies pumped into it. ¢ 


Kettering CHARLES EDWARD PELL 


Factory Continuation Schools 


I would like more information as to the nature of the instruction 
provided in the factory continuation schools extolled by Sir 


Kenneth Lee. Is it confined to business arithmetic ‘and com-— 


mercial geogranhy? Sir Kenneth’s Lancashire is evidence of what 
_ these things did for us in the last century. A recent correspon- 
dent to The Times argued that children should begin factory 
life at 11, before puberty brought its distractions into their lives. 
Does not this go to show that what these employers want is 
skilled hands, not cultured men and women? Do they choose 
the same career for their own children? I speak without wide 
experience, but it is my belief that in many children creative 


power is atrophied and killed by the rigidity of the school 


curriculum, or by the environment of factory and workshop. 
I want to see children free in the years of adolescence that 
are so full of new experience, and, with sweeping changes in 
educational methods, enabled to know, to understand, and to 
create things of beauty. 

Nottingham G. E. Kirk 


Application of the Hadow Scheme 


“Tue LIsTENER has been so consistently helpful in’ educational 
affairs that I hesitate to point.out an error in the issue of 
January 23, that unfortunately gives the general reader a false 
impression. It is stated ‘the’ Hadow scheme, now generally 
approved and introduced throughout the country .. .’. 
‘Approved’—yes, by all educational associations and by pro- 
gressive Local Education Authorities, but by no means by the 
backward ones. ‘Introduced throughout the country "—n0, this 
is quite incorrect, and probably arises from the statement in Parlia- 
ment that 50 per cent. of the children of eleven plus are in re- 
organised schools. The 50 per cent. comes from the great 
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Authorities, including London, but there are Local Education 
Authorities, towns and counties, with not a single reorganised 
school. The truth is that the new Hadow Senior Schools 
are most unevenly distributed. There is at least one County 
Local Education Authority that has not built a Secondary School 
since I902—they are content with converted private houses. 
Newhaven CITIZEN 


Coffee from Brazil 


It was with more than ordinary interest that I listened to Mr. 
Rowe’s broadcast on ‘Markets and Men’, on January 17. The 
talk showed that, in order to destroy coffee, loans had to be 
raised, just as they doubtless were raised in order to plant and 
cultivate the crop; that, moreover, since the seasons had 
unfortunately been good, the loans raised were necessarily 
greater, but it was hoped, so the speaker said, that a good frost 
in August might ease things this year, by destroying a deal of 
the crop! To an ordinary scientist it sounds a trifle strange that 
man, after his long struggle to conquer the arbitrary and often 
rigorous rule of nature, should now find himself embarrassed 
by his security. But the Brazilians are a brave people, and 
though sinking deeper into debt, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that by their actions prices should rise, and enable them to 
pay, at least in part, the interest on the money borrowed to 
bring about the rise! 


London, S.W.1 C. STANTON HIcKs 


The Challenge of the Greek 


I read with much interest the article by Dr. Glover on this 
subject, and the comments of your correspondents, Mr. Holy- 
well and Sir William Beveridge. I should like to challenge the 
misstatements of Mr. Holywell. First he claims as a moral fault 
of the Greeks the institution of slavery. It is well known that 
masters educated all their promising slaves, and even appointed 
them as tutors for their children; that slaves were able to save 
money and purchase their freedom; while it was obviously a 
physical impossibility for the huge amount of perfect work in 
pottery, painting, sculpture and architecture that was turned 
out in such a miraculously short time to have been done 
by freemen or the upper classes. My contention is that the 
slaves were mainly happy and healthy people, glad to be 
rescued from ‘barbarism’, and infinitely better off than the 
wage-slaves of our own enlightened age, who vegetate in the 
hollow sham of a so-called freedom, and have their souls obliter- 
ated in this modern hell of mass-production. 

Next, from Mr. Holywell, we get the subjection of women, 


India 


(Continued from page 216) 


comes to Britain helps to find employment and life for many 
of us; we are also confident that friendships founded on mutual 
respect and mutual need will enable us.to help each other 
along the road to a better life. We are certain also there is no 
permanence in force and domination. The Labour and Social- 
ist movement has no interest in politics except to use the 
machinery of government for the common good. We would 
be only too glad to help pass a scheme brought forward by 
_ any Government which satisfied the hopes and aspirations of 
the Indian people, and gave to the masses even the start of 
ultimate control over their own lives. 

I wish the Government would once again ask Indians to 
meet them in the same friendly spirit as was shown in 1931 
when Lord Irwin met Gandhi and negotiated the Irwin- 
Gandhi pact which made it possible for Gandhi to come to 
London, where he was welcomed by His Majesty in his usual 
kindly gracious manner, as well as by my friends in East 
London and the Prime Minister. 

Disagreements arose later; Gandhi and his friends went 
home to be imprisoned; the fine comradeship based on the 
recognition of the right of Indians to be treated as equals was 
_ broken up. I have no time or desire to apportion blame. We 
must win back that spirit, and once again join in a great effort 
at pacification. I am sure that given the opportunity, those 
who represent India would produce a scheme of their own, 


satisfactory to themselves and to us. Why not give thea this 


oppestunity? 


‘THE LISTENER SEE Cee 


‘the present age. 


study of, and research into, housing and other architectural . 


and a dark Gcornanieas of sexual 


bespeaks feminine influenice of the highest order. As for ' $e. 
perversions, they have been attributable to all nations at 
times. We may as well say that there are hot-beds of vice in 
London today, but nobody regards them as the backiees ) oo 


Next, we get lack of patriotism, which I think is the weakest 
of Mr. Holywell’s points. One can hardly accuse the men of — 
Marathon of not loving their country nor the sailors at Salamis — 
of apathy, even though there may have been squabbles among — 
their officers, while it is difficult to find a grander example than — 
the transhipment of a whole people from Attica during a 
Persian holocaust, and their return and immediate rebuilding pa 
of the city on a nobler scale in the land of their forbears. 

Balham ERNEST CRABBE 


A New Organisation of Architects 


May we use your columns to draw-attention to a new organi- 
sation of architects, about to be formed? Many architects 
and assistants today feel that, while their professional activi- 
ties are restricted and their economic position is insecure, vast 
arrears of work in the fields of housing and planning are de> 
manding skilled attention. For ourselves, we hold that we aré 
obstructed and prevented from assuming our. proper social — 
responsibilities, by reactionary economi¢ and _ political forces 
(symptomised and but feebly countered by the Architects’ 
Registration Act) which are tending unmistakablyin one direc- __ 
tion. That direction, in our opinion, is towards Fascism: One of — 
our first tasks, we consider, is to fight for higher working-class 
standards in housing and general conditions—the two cannot be _ 
separated—and we believe that arenes with these views could = 
usefully organise themselves. a 
A tentative programme which the organisation might set 
itself has- been drafted. It includes as its immediate aims the 


problems, and the investigation of the position of employed 
architects, with a view to constructive activity in this and similar 
fields. A meeting, to which all architects, assistants and students 
are invited, will be held at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C. 1, on Monday, February 11, at 8 p.m. A detailed memor- — 
andum and draft statement of aims, forming the basis of dis- 
cussion at the meeting, should be obtained by postcard applica- 
tion, to 77, Bedford Gardens, W.8. 
London, W.8 F. SKINNER. + 
Secretary, Provisional Committee _ 


Don’t bother about their disagreements; they are not divided __ 
about this Bill; give them the responsibility of drafting pro- 
posals for discussion between us, not to force on us, but to 
enable us to reach as full agreement as possible: We owe-a 
big debt of responsibility to the masses of India and can only _ 
pay this through co-operation as equals and in terms of — 
service. A year or more of delay would be but a short time 
to wait for an agreed settlement. In the meantime, I also think 
Great Britain, which means you and me, should not only 
withdraw the Bill, but should also give immediate help to the 
starving millions in India, and-by so doing also help our own 
unemployed. . 

Let us agree to give back to India the £200 millions given by 
poverty-stricken India to help us pay the cost of the War. 
I urge that this money be spent in Britain on goods and 
services urgently needed by the people of India. We give such — 
assistance to many other nations; none has a greater callon 
us than India. Action of this kind—brotherhood in action— _ 
would demonstrate our unity, and prove our faith in the se 
religion we profess. 

This is a great responsibility; our interests cannot be se! 
by domination, force or make-believe. The old teaching ¢ of 
Gospels is true, Tene re von and eer : 
whole world and lose his own soul’. Yes, and what shall it 
profit us if our flag flies over India only because we p 
sufficient brute force to impose our will, and by this 
betray the Spears we ogc to die F aa, ee 
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HATEVER else we do, we must not consider 
present-day problems as problems of the present 
day. There are no new problems; and precious 
few new solutions. You have heard a great deal 


about the Versailles Treaty. That is a partisan matter, unsuit- 
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_ and I don’t blame him. He implied we had never heard of it; 
_ but surely we have heard of Bohemia. He found the same funny 


~ 
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able to this place, and I will say nothing of it, except that 
I think it rather undignified that England should discuss the 
‘Treaty as if England had not signed it. But if I were to criticise 


the Treaty, my first objection would be that it gave new names. 
' to old things. Mr. A. P. Herbert, that admirable humorist, 


. 


found something humorous about the name of Czechoslovakia; 


mystification in Yugoslavia, which only means South Slavia. 


_It is a mercy they did not re-establish Poland under the name 


of North Slavia. But Poles prefer to be called Poles, as English- 
men prefer to be called English. It would have been rather a shock 
if we had woken up after the War and found that President 
Wilson, after reading all the old history books about our Saxon 
origin, had decided that henceforward you and I must call our 
country West Saxony. A new name would not have made our 
nation anything but an ancient thing; and it does not make the 
Bohemian or the Serbian nations anything but zaciens. 
- I have before me a number of books which everybody ought to 


-~read, and which nobody will properly understand, unless he 


understands those two great facts; first, that modern things are 
ancient; and second, and perhaps more important, that ancient 
things are still modern. One of them is the life of an Emperor 
who began as a medieval King of Bohemia; another of an 
earlier Emperor who resisted the break-up of Europe in the 
Dark Ages; a third, of a third Emperor who attempted the 
reunion of Europe in what he regarded, rather pathetically, as 
the Age of Enlightenment. So, as one must take some slant or 
angle on these things, I will take as a test the ancient idea of an 
Emperor. Mr: Woodruff’s Charlemagne is a short and clear 
‘outline of a man who was all the more an Emperor because he 
appeared after the age of Emperors, and tried to create a real 
Holy Roman Empire, when Europe was falling into feudal and 
national division. There are a thousand things to be said about 
Charlemagne, for he was both great history and great legend; 


but I will take the one point from Mr. Woodruff’s brief and 


z 
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brilliant sketch which illustrates what I mean. Take the Europe 
-of today, or even tomorrow. It is not taking sides to say that we 
all feel that everything depends on what Hitler really means; 
whether the renewed German swagger does threaten war or 
not; whether it is legitimate enthusiasm for national recovery or 
lawless menace of tribal revenge. Now I-will take one test. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the French and Germans 


disputed for the glory of Charlemagne. The French boasted of 
the Song of Roland; the Germans refused even to talk of 


_ Charlemagne and called him Karl the Great, giving him the 


same prefix as Karl Marx. Now you will find the Nazis have 
suddenly stopped claiming Charlemagne and are abusing 
Charlemagne. Mod 


i 
is 


come across the Rhine, but had distressed the best Nazi opinion 


__ by being baptised. Wittikind never mattered in the nineteenth 


; but Wittikind may matter enormously in the twentieth 
century. He means that — ro panes aes 
Christian Em t are making a hero of his heathen 
‘ Be was a heathen. You do not care about 


will find in Hitlerite aes name - 
_ Wittikind. Who was Wittikind? You may well ask. If you rea 

Ma Woodruff’s book you will know. He was the heathen Saxon 
who inflicted a defeat on the Christian Frank, who had also 


Remembering Far-Off Things 
; Charlemagne. By Douglas Woodruff. Peter Davies. 5s. 
The Emperor Charles IV. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 108. 6d. 


. The Mind of Napoleon. By R. McNair Wilson. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
India—Minto and Morley, 1905-1910. By Mary, Countess of Minto. Macmillan. 21s. 


Reviewed by G. K. CHESTERTON 


about Austria. The Middle Ages were international; much 
more international than the League of Nations. It was only 
at the Atlantic edge that nationality hardened, as in France 
and England and Ireland. Central Europe was not national in 
our way; nor is it now. But it was the seat of a medizval vision 
of what moderns call a World State. The Emperor was not 
supposed to be a German Emperor, though he often was. He 
was supposed to be the Emperor of Europe. How many know 
—I did not know—that the King of England was asked to be 
Emperor of Europe? He was our Edward III, but he declined, 
preferring to be King of France. He wasn’t either. The author 


of this book has an admirable summary of the paradox of 


Empire, with vast authority and very little power. But his hero 
and his epoch were intensely international and immensely con- 
cerned about peace. If the medieval world did not fully estab- 
lish peace, I am not sure the modern world has been a roaring 
success at it. My favourite pacifist is the Polish King who chal- 
lenged the Bohemian King to mortal combat, to avoid, he said, 
the cruel waste of life in war. Our Presidents and Premiers 
might try that method. Meanwhile, unfortunately, the Bohemian 
King had gone blind (the same who figures in battle with our 
Black Prince), so he sent a polite message that if the Polish 
King would blind himself, preparations for the duel could go 
forward; but this was going further than even Polish etiquette 
would go. . 

One of the most interesting books I ever read is The Mind of 
Napoleon by R. McNair Wilson, and it is‘a striking example 
of something that may not be understood because it. :kes an 
unfamiliar view of things. In modern times, when men already 
wore trousers and top-hats, a genius attempted to revive this 
vision of the international Emperor. His name was Napoleon; 
and we have all read masses of nonsense about him, from that 
which calls him a superman to that which calls him a dirty 
little adventurer. Now it is true that Napoleon broke himself 
at last against those purely patriotic peoples on the Atlantic 
coast; chiefly the English and the Spanish. But you cannot 
understand him, if you think it seemed equally mad to be a 
mid-European Emperor, like the medieval Emperors. If an 
English King could be a medizval Emperor, a French Emperor 
might quite rationally become a modern Emperor. But to this 
Mr. McNair Wilson adds a point that will be called a paradox. 
He says, in a single sentence, that Napoleon was not attacking 
England, but attacking- Lombard Street. His European system 
was a European system, directed against the domination of 
finance. What he was really complaining of then was what 
nearly everybody is- complaining of now; the cosmopolitan 
bank. It happened then to operate from London, as it did later 
from New York and may tomorrow from Pekin. He was right, 
upon this theory, for he was resisting a mere money power, 
that was to be the plague of all nations in modern times. Read 
the book; it may annoy you, it will certainly interest you. 

My last book might seem morally, as it is geographically, 
thousands of miles from my topic. It is India—Minto and 
Morley, 1905-1910, by Mary, Countess of Minto. Its immediate 
purpose is to correct an impression that Minto was rather the 
reactionary and Morley alone the reformer in the Indian re- 
forms. Lady Minto quotes effectively things said by the Viceroy 
that might have been said by Gladstone. ‘If it was an unjust 
bill, I do not care for the prestige of fifty Punjab governments’. 
I think she proves her particular case. But reading it, I recur 
perpetually to that problem of the vitality of very ancient things. 
I said an English King was nearly Emperor of Europe; an 
English King really is Emperor ef India. India is our one 
Imperial problem; ruling not a nation but nations. Whether 
Minto or Curzon or Gandhi or anybody is right, depends on 
Asiatic things more ancient than the European: how rooted are 
the castes? which is the most real religion? The only thing I 
would affirm is that the truth is not in recent but in remote 
events; in how much of the Mogul Empire remains, as the 
medizval Empire certainly remains. If you want the last lesson 
of politics, it is that if you forget the far-off things, your sons 
ante grandsons will remember them and rise up against you. 
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Preface to Peace. A Guide for the Plain Man : it seemed, on their own. Their actions committed their Govern- 
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By Sir Norman Angell. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. . territories, and Britons woke up to ‘find that their possessions 


An Oxford ‘undergraduate, a young man who considers and had increased, apparently over-night, by the addition of places _ 

eres) reflects, told the present reviewer the other day that he did not and Jands of strange-sounding names and unknown location. 

_____ believe any Kind of propaganda against war had much effect Even the ‘seventeenth-century instrument of the Chartered 
ws on the young. We may wonder what he would say to this crisp. Company came back into service to subserve the ends of the — 

and pointed summary of what Sir Norman Angell has been adventurous ones, Elizabethan in temper if not in time, who 

writing and speaking for thirty years. He would almost cer- were pushing England’s bounds farther and farther, right up 

tainly be glad to find in it no appeal to sentiment. He would to the last years of the Victorian age. So near are we to the Jest 

enjoy, I think, the rigorous reasoning, the close intellectual tex- great outburst of imperialist expansion conducted by the latter- _ 
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_._. that no country can ever gain by war is doubtful. If Sir Norman countrymen with his character and record of service. Aas 
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oe es who inhabit a country, he would be unassailably right. But there poraries. He played a big part in big events, and he brought to! ss 

are classes and groups of individuals who profit, as Bismarck did __ his circumstances the same simple, upright, fearless, and abso- 

. when he became First Minister of an Empire instead of a small lutely undeviating honesty of deed and ‘fixity of purpose 

kingdom, and as generals do when they are ennobled and characterises almost all the active ‘on the spot’ imperialists c 

enriched; as money-lenders (financiers and bankers) do, and the nineteenth century. Itis high time that his name was 

exporters when they have new ‘spheres of influence’ or new from the oblivion into which it séemed to be settling down, and zs 
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An Inferiority Complex is a dis- 
turbance in the Sub-conscious 
Mind which manifests itself in 
self-consciousness and lack of 
confidence —in nervousness 
and “ nervy-ness ”—in cause- 
less fear or worry—in depres- 
sion and a sense of futility— 
in lassitude and lack of enter- 
prise —in weakness of will 
and indecision—in blushing 
and neryous mannerisms—in 
forgetfulness and lack of con- 
centration. These are symptoms 
of “something wrong” within 
your personality which you can 
put right—the cffect of conflict- 
ing forces within yourself or the 
result of some emotional experi- 
ence or destructive influence 
during your personality-develop- 
ment. Such experiences may be 
entirely forgotten, they may have 
acted too early for your memory 
to retain, but their effects remain 
in the form of a “ disturbance 
centre” in Sub - consciousness 
which sends out powerful nega- 
tive impulses, overcoming and 
paralysing your positive im- 
pulses, denying you the plea- 
sures of achieyement and the 
joys of living. 


You cannot control these im- 
pulses—to attempt to fight them 
by direct effort only cerves to 
increase their strength—but you 
can remove them altogether 
by eradicating from your Sub- 
conscious Mind the trouble from 
which they spring, building up 
in their place powerful positive 
impulses, generating forces with- 
in yourself which will help in- 
stead of hinder, which will carry 
you forward towards a happier, 
healthier, fuller, more successful - 
life. = 


This you can do—yourself— 
simply, and inexpensively — 
by your. own efforts, in the 
privacy of your own home. 


The amazing success of the Insti- 
tute is convincing proof of the 
effectiveness of the methods of 
the Institute in adapting the 
principles of psychology to the 
personal and particular require- 
ments of the individual. 


You have only one life to live. 
Let the past go! Begin life again 
with the glorious promise of 
happy expression of the power 
that lies within your personality 
self-reconstructed into one strong 
harmonious unity. 


INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 


eradicated 
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The British Institute of Practical 
Psychology exists to make available 
to you the discoveries of psycho- 
logical research in the form of 
auto-psychology which you can easily 
understand and apply to yourself 
in the successful reconstruction of 
your personality. It has helped, 
and is helping, thousands of men 
and women towards a clear compre- 
fension end control_of those mental 
processes that “have been  respon- 
sible for deficiencies in personality 


and failures in health, happiness, 
and initiative. 
What is your supreme desire 


with regard to yourself? 


Greater self-control, Stronger 
nerves 
Tranquillity 
sleep 
To he at ease in the presence’ 
of strangers 

To be calm and collected in 
crisis. 
o be a leader 

To be able to address meetings 


and refreshing 


To help yourself to hetter 
health 

A personality that commands 
respect 


A contented and happy mind 

Progress in your calling 

To attract and hold friends 

The ability for self-expression 

Belief in yourself and an 
“iron will” 

Cheerful courage 
life 

Freedom from 
causeless fears 

Escape from the dread of 
loneliness 

Victory over destructive habits 

To get out of a rut 

Fearlessness of criticism 

To convert day-dreams into 
action 

Self-possession and p6éise 

Personal authority 

The courage of your opinions 

To be able to make clear 
decisions 

To get rid of self-consciousness 
and nervous mannerisnis 

To develop your faculties 
such as memory, concentra- 
tion, etc. 

Self-confidence 


in facing 


worry and 


If you desire a personal talk 
—understanding, sympathetic, 
and 


confidential — you are 
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the Institute. No fee, or 
obligation. 
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WHEN I was eighteen, 
old bird, I could hardly touch my gums 
but they bled. Felt bad? You bet I did— 
like nothing on earth. Then I got Forhan’s 
for the Gums. No, it wasn’t Pyorrhoea yet 
—though it was a near thing. Forhan’s 
cured me and now I wouldn’t miss it for 
a fiver. 

Forhan’s costs more? What’s that to the 
cost of being poisoned? It’s a first-class 
toothpaste anyway, and a tube of Forhan’s 
will last you a couple of months ; two days 


a penny isn’t much. Aft all chemists. 
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another and tt hivalry Book, but that, onc 
| ‘start, his ‘sense of the ridiculous was too much 
Parody. was another variety of literature’ that was in woe ‘at a 
the time, and inevitably Cervantes, being Cervantes, dropped 
into parody. It is an amusing, even if not an entirely credible _ 
theory. The Gregynog Press has made of the outward and ~ 
visible PAE of the Essay a most beautiful piece of work. 


ect. ee criticism must not be made too sweeping. 
in s introduction is’ sheer delight. Clear, interesting, A History of Food Adulteration. By F. A. Filby 


, it lifts the curtain on a fascinating and still little- — - Allen: and Unwin. 10s. ere 
of imperia history. It is a definite contribution to On the whole this is a book for the optimist rather than the pessi- a 
occupies half the book. On the other. side, Lady mist. Dr. Filby shows that the crime of food adulteration and its ie ae 
ellesley’s memoir in its artless, occasionally « discursive detection have advanced at a nearly even pace, and because his er. fe 
igs out her hero’ s personality as admirably as even she | study forms a chapter in the history of analytical chemistry as . 
i . It is an attractive hero whoemergesfromher wellas in the record of human frailty, it is appropriately included a? 
rds of. conversations, anecdotes and quotations from rare in the History of ‘Science Library edited by Professor A. Wolf. Omi 
rs, of which we could wish for many more. The emotional Roughly, there seem‘ to. have been three phases in the history 
angth of his nature went; mostly i into his work for the Empire, of food adultération—a’ primitive and fairly stationary phase — ist 
e was far from being a mere romantic. He had wisdom in which’ lasted down to the early nineteenth century; an inten= ‘ 
¢ true sense of that word, and statesmanship also. His ideas ‘sive ‘phase, strikingly coincident with the development of acl 
mtained the seeds of the present system of indirect rule which competitive and technologically progressive industrialism; and : 
“Lord Lugard developed and strengthened, and he believed a recent phase,” only tentatively suggested in this book, of 
ty passionately that injustice was not only bad morals but also bad successful counter-attack by science and legislation upon the : 
_ statecraft. In his character, Sir George Goldie typified the best evil practices in dangerous and extended vogue during the — Pn Wa 
virtues of his race, and Lady Gerald Wellesley has certainly nineteenth century. The subject of Dr. Filby’s study is large SL oe 
_ helped us to understand something more of the driving forces and diffuse, and the method he has adopted to render it com- 
hich impelled and enabled him and his peers of the nineteenth _ passable within the scope of a modest-volume is to group his 
entury to set the bounds of the British Empire ‘wider still and material under trades. He deals with the grocers, the bakers, 
nal der’, A valuable and Mia readable book. the brewers, the vintners and the distillers. To the history of 
' malpractices in his five selected trades he adds a chapter which 
& Don Quixote An bey, Essay i in Psychology traces the beginnings of food analysis and a résumé of later 
ct Ae developments. Dr. Filby’ s book is, of course, a chamber of 
horrors, even though it is full of quaint information. Primarily 
Che of the effects of ae criticism is E to. drive the pedders keen and avowedly a study in the chemistry of the subject, it deals 
and hungry, to the work criticised. That is perhaps the surest only in the slightest way with the legal and administrative 
st of criticism and Sefor Madariaga’ S essay comes trium- aspects of food adulteration. That is the book’s weakness. If 2 
hantly out of it. He will make it more difficult for those who room had been found for a record of the efforts of Thomas . 
ve not read the greatest novel in the world to refrain any Wakley and John Postgate to awaken the public conscience, 
ei _ longer, and he will certainly compel those who already know itto and if Dr. Filby had made use of the popular literature on his 
es turn to it again with a sharper eye for its prrepens ‘It has subject, his book would have had a wider appeal. The subject 
ee _ been claimed’, writes Sefior Madariaga, _ of food adulteration is social as well as scientific. Dr. Filby’s 
ot <sthat the chief merit of Don Quixote lay in the extreme simplicity of treatment, if learned, is no more than technical and antiquarian: _ 
__. the characters. This may indeed seem to be the case, but it is not so. jt springs from a highly specialised view of the scope of the 
Don Quixote owes it popularity, not its merit, to the fact that the story of science. 
_ characters are capable of simplification and once simplified still 
oe continue to be of the greatest interest. It is like a symphony the Beh 7 
E eng of which runs yee s head and so the sam popular, aut English Poetry and the English Language : : A 
se is joes” not prevent it from ossessing at the same time a Tic. 
ae harmonic ‘texture, closely and Ae oe By F. W. Bateson. Oxford. 6s. ape Ps 
It is with the ‘harmonic texture’ that this essay is chiefly con- Rechetypal Patterns in Poetry. By Maud Bodkin 
J Sse ‘It demonstrates in a study of Don Quixote, Sancho Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. ; 
Panza and two other characters, backed by copious quotation or three hundred years now, we have given up more and 
_ from the book itself, the extraordinary richness and subtlety of more of our thought to mechanics and to certain forms of busi- 
F _ Ceryantes’ character-drawing. This has in course of time been ness. In this way, while new precision has been gained in 
_ much obscured by the kind of superficial criticism which has certain fields, some of the scope of language has been lost, and 
reduced Don Quixote and the faithful Sancho to two anti- words, even when they appear to be the same, have become 
4 thetical and symmetrical characters—the Knight valiant, different in their effects upon us. Mr. Bateson has produced a 
idealistic, pathetic, mad; the Squire cowardly, materialistic, useful little book on these changes: he is interested not in their 
comical, and full of commonsense. But this is merely an example causes, but in their effect upon poetry, and his problem is a 
: of that hasty and vicious pigeon-holing which such criticism difficult one, for the poet, like other people, will acquiesce in 
loves to ptactise. It is a blunder whose effect is fatal to a proper a tendency up to a certain point, and then rebel against it. 
preciation of the book, because it blinds the reader who Thus we find poetry becoming more and more ‘rational’, more 
elieves in it to the richer complexities of each character. and more concerned with the material aspect of things, through- 
efior Madariaga disposes of i it without difficulty: he even shows out the eighteenth century, until we come upon a series of 
ather to our PUTED, ate in point of fact Sancho was not a revolts against the limitations of the ‘scientific’ use of language. 
All of these revolutionaries—romantics, symbolists, imagists— 
truth about the inion of the two characters is that they would agree in one thing: they felt themselves cramped by the 
complicated and delicate parallel’. ‘Sancho is, up to a increasingly materialistic use of ordinary speech. Scientific 
paints a ‘transposition | of Don Quixote in a different key’; and language, they said, was all very well for certain limited pur- 
, Sefior Madariaga shows us, Cervantes himself was well poses, but it ignored, or attempted to ignore, the evidence of 
This assertion of the parallelism and the rejection of the inward senses merely because it was difficult to secure general 
mtrast of the two characters is the most important agreement about such evidence: it even attempted to remove, 
i porn idea in the essay. Armed with it, you can _ the vividness of any impression of colour or texture from the 
ixote under a new and penetrating light. But world and concentrated upon those which were measurable, 
_has interesting ‘things to say on other aspects These measurable aspects, length, mass, time, said the poet, aed 
uixore; as everyone knows, was ‘written to might be the important ones for the engineer, or the chemist, 2S © 
ity of the old Chivalry Books which, at the or the business man, but for the rest of us there was a world cnt 
tion ier? a sony which rivalled. that of of feeling which any language built up to deal with outer things Paws > 
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could not adequately describe. In that world of feeling there 
were certain patterns which were valuable and which could be 
seized upon by one man and communicated to another, if only 
words could be used without the cramping restrictions of the 
purely mechanical interpretation which the reader, under the 
influence of his scientific habit of thought, tended to give to 
ail writing. Sometimes the poet tried to achieve that exact 
description of his chosen aspect of experience by the use of 
strange words, sometimes by the use of new rhythms or a more 
careful use of the old, sometimes by a use of myths, stories in 
which we feel that there is some latent content, some hidden 
truth, beneath the obvious, overt narrative. 

Poetry in which the last method predominates is obviously 
very closely related to dreams, and the ‘hidden truths’ may 
represent some necessary action of our minds which is as im- 
portant as the more obvious logic which governs the world of 
the outer senses. Psychologists have long been interested in 
dreams: now they are turning their attention to poetry, for 
poetry which is appreciated by normal, intelligent, sensitive 
readers must contain latent patterns which correspond to some- 
thing actually or potentially in the minds of those readers. Miss 
Bodkin has tried to find the underlying pattern in ‘Hamlet’, 
‘Kubla Khan’, ‘Paradise Lost’ and other well-known poems. 
Her book, like Mr. Bateson’s, is clogged with references, quota- 
tions, and acknowledgements, often dealing with points which 
are familiar or obvious and need no foster-parentage; some- 
times she shows a closer acquaintance with minor academic 
critics than with original workers such as Coleridge or Shelley; 
and: her interpretations are often obvious and add neither to 
our appreciation of the poem nor to our insight into psychology. 
Nevertheless her approach to poetry is reasonable: she recog- 
nises poetry as a reasonable activity of reasonable men, and as 
something which, in so far as it is more than rhymed common- 
sense, requires, like mathematics, a sensitiveness: to its par- 
ticular technique. But her method does not enable her to say 
what effect a conscious knowledge of the symbolism may have 
upon the satisfaction given by myths and archetypal patterns, 
nor does she discuss the difference between poems which un- 


consciously exemplify an ‘archetypal’ pattern and those which” 
consciously use a ‘myth’ which the reader, scientifically speak- 
ing, does not ‘believe’. Poetry has arrived at the point reached - 


by geometry a century. ago. Since then, geometers have learned 


to grasp and to develop a theory without asking whether it is © 


‘true’. For them, the question is not whether a particular 
geometry is ‘true”in the abstract, but whether it is applicable 


in a particular situation. Furthermore, a new poem, if it is: 


‘imaginative’ in Coleridge’s sense of thé word, may require an 


overturning, a bouleversement, a re-organisation ‘of our whole 
set of tendencies to. react to-certain :situations;. and only an. 


extension of the Gestalt theory of psychology (which Miss 
Bodkin does not mention) seems comipetent to give an account 
of it. 

There are three fundamental questions for poetry today. 
First, how are we to find a poetry which can give these necessary. 


reorganisations to our minds if at the same time we take an” 
analytical interes tin the process itself? Secondly, will a gradual” 
submergence of the individual in communist or nationalist. 


movements lead to an emphasis on ‘mass consciousnéss’ and 
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‘racial memory’ which will influence poetry? And thirdly, will . 
the progressive ‘mechanicalisation’ of language and the conse= 


quent diminution of verbal control over. the world. of the inner 


senses be arrested now that mechanical science seems to: have: 


fulfilled its economic function? For those interested in such 
questions, Mr. Bateson and Miss Bodkin present useful material 
for thought. 


The Teaching of Art in Schoels aot 
By Evelyn Gibbs. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


The newer theory that would make the art instruction of 
children an extension of Glorious Play, rather than a part of 
the ordinary This-is-good- for-you-because-you-hate-it curri- 
culum, is beginning to produce a literature of its own, and this 
book comes as a useful complement to Mr. R. R. Tomlinson’s 


recent Picture Making by Children. While Mr. Tomlinson 


gathered the work of his child artists from the world at large, 
Miss Evelyn Gibbs illustrates only the work of two London 
schools, her own (this being handsomely done with 6 colour 
and some 60 other plates), and confines hersélf to giving in 
great detail her own methods and theories, with all possible 
information about the materials and processes employed. The 
vigour and originality of these drawings, which the Keeper 


‘Lettering Chart back to the Cast-from-the-Antique! 


. increasingly applied for the next two: ‘hundred years. Theeight- ~ 


social patterns in forging seals, coin’, signatures, handwriting, 


words which have been removed. Mr. Rhodes ranges Over a — 4 


of the National Gallery apeeecenioets notes in wee 
‘an enthusiastic Foreword, will no doubt fire many pre 
teachers to attempt Miss Gibbs’ methods in order to ach 


an 


use of the fatal materials which the author catalogues in 2 a 
dreadful list—‘inadequate paper, bad water-colours, spid 
paintbrushes, unsympathetic pencils and the inevitable rubb 
—may, as like as not, be beyond hope, but there may, on th oe 
other hand, be those who by ill-luck or lack of knowledge 
have been Coren to continue older methods, and it is these — 
who may well take heart and profit by this excellent book. — 
Nevertheless, let it be clearly recognised that the subtle faculty * 
for inspiring works of art in children cannot be in the poe 
of anyone not himself an artist. 

Here are set forth with such liveliness and conviction hes a 
occupations suitable for children—the making of large pana 
strong in colour and vigorous in brushwork, the simple crafts 2 
of lino-cutting and of lino-block printing of fabrics—that the — 
reader comes with some surprise to a final chapter on jerresiigee 
and writing. One feels suddenly to have slipped back into an 
older and less enlightened world, incompatible with the theory 
underlying the rest of the book. Children’s pictures necessarily 
lack many of the qualities of mature art, but by way of com- 
pensation they possess among other good qualities a directness 
of expression which the grown artist may despair of regaining. _ 
Children’s pictures, therefore, have an absolute value. Children’s 
lettering, if it attempts to rival that of a school of art, can have — 
none. And it would seem, metaphorically, a perilously short — 
step from the Trajan Column to the Parthenon, from the 
This, a 
however, is a point for debate. Miss Gibbs’ book can be warmly 
recommended. It is both practical and stimulating, and in 
this happy combination is fest in its particular field. 


The Craft of Forgery. By Henry T. F. Rhodes 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Forgery i is one of the crimes for which the legal penaltiesbecame _ 
increasingly severe from the date when it first became a statu- 
tory offence in 1562, through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Where under Elizabeth the worst that happened tots 

you was the pillory, loss of the ears, slitting and searing of the 
nostrils, forfeiture of land and perpetual imprisonment, penal- 
ties graduated “according to the heinousness of the forgery, after : 
1634 you could be put to death, and death remained the penalty 


eenth century was the. time ‘when instruments of credit and 
banknotes. were first being manufactured without there being — 
any efficient means of detection and arrest.-The social implica- 
tions of forgery became very great, and have remained so, as 
recent large-scale frauds have shown: There was, accordingly, 
plenty of room for a Serious study ‘of the art, and Mr. Henry - i 
T. F. Rhodes has now supplied it in T; he Craft of Forgery, in — 
which he follows up a hundred-page’ essay on the changing ~— 


with a number ‘of brief studies of famous trials which have — 
turned on forged documents. From Mary-Queen of Scots to 
Dreyfus a number of leading criminal trials have involved 
forged letters. Mr. Rhodes discusses in his conclusions the — 

recurrent mistakes that forgers make, with a view to establishing 
the science of detection on the widest possible basis. He shows __ 
how chemistry is making the faking of documents increasingly 
easy to detect. Ultra-violet rays can now be used to cestore 
writing which has been chemically removed from documents, E. 
and the vapour of ammonium sulphide can also bring back ~ 


wide field in the manner of the discursive essayist, making a Le 
number of observations—as those o on the way forgery aaneke 
many crimes, and in a crime which may be due to almost a: 
motive where most other crimes can only spring from one c 01 
two. He is to be read as one writing an introductory vo 
designed to bring home to the public the importance and 
cination of the whole ‘subject rather than a treatise. It 
talising at times that his treatment of so many matters 
more complete, because he is a specialist who has perhaps 
a little too careful of the reluctance of the general reader to go a 
all deeply into anything ‘involving scientific most 

an introduction to criminology in one of its most i 
branches, and an introduction lavishly ; 
stories, like the history of Jim the Penman, the 
Inner Temple who lived a double Bee sam e 
beck: could We eee iat 23 


